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NEWS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


N spite of a Keogh ateniail and a Kew debate, and the Indian 
Budget, and a grand outpouring of soul about Mr. O'Keeffe, the 
Members left in town have ‘‘ rushed” the remaining business of 
the Session through at a tremendous pace, and the Session will, 
it is believed, come to an end to-day. The Public Health Bill 
has passed, and will be immediately at work—with, we are happy 
to perceive, no resistance from Boards of Guardians, who, in many 
places, seem quite pleased with the idea of their new powers—and 
the Licensing Bill is out of the political road at last. A silly 
amendment has been carried, authorisiug Justices to fix the hours 
of closing, which will make Justices’ lives uncomfortable; and at 
the last moment the Trade won a grand victory, compel- 
ling their foes, the grocers, to take out licences also, though 
the goods they sell are not consumed on the premises. 
‘There is hope’ still, we believe, that this amendment may 
be cancelled, but in any case the most hopeless of discus- 
sions is for the present out of the way of legislative progress. 
Parliament has passed an excellent Mines’ Regulation Act, a grand 
‘administrative measure for the improvement of the Army, a Health 
Act which defines sanitary responsibility throughout the kingdom, 
a broad Education Act for Scotland, a Licensing Act which 
increases the temptation of publicans to keep order, and that 
Ballot Bill, and may, on the whole, congratulate itself on a fair 
turn-out of beneficial work. 





Mr. Ayrton got his opportunity on Thursday night for punish- 
‘ing Dr. Hooker, and he used it with a delight such as only an 
intellectual prizefighter knows. Dr. Hooker, in a note to Mr. 
Gladstone's Private Secretary, had complained of Mr. Ayrton’s 
*‘ evasions and misrepresentations,” words which he used as merely 
controversial—they are constantly used in Parliament—but which 
of course, as the Premier said, involved a serious breach of dis- 
cipline. Personally Dr. Hooker is the superior, but officially he is 
the subordinate of the First Commissioner. Mr. Ayrton therefore, 
being called on by Mr. Fawcett and Sir J. Lubbock for a reply to 
the general charge of unjust treatment of the Director of Kew, 
exerted his whole capacity—and the whole power of the man was 
never more conclusively shown than in this speech ; it is forty times 
as able as his written memorandum—in developing this thesis, 
that when, as Justice Maule said, ‘‘ God Almighty was addressing 
a black-beetle,” He could not be expected to choose His words. 
The whole drift of his reply was that he had not injured Dr. Hooker, 
and that Dr. Hooker was far too low an official to have a right to 
raise questions of manner with a Minister of the Crown. He was 
a mere subordinate spending £12,000 a year, while the ‘‘ depart- 
ments I control spend £1,200,000.” It was a ‘great thing for a 
Minister of the Crown to take such trouble to satisfy a person occu- 
pying so subordinate a position.” Dr. Hooker ought to have called on 
the Secretary, if he had anything to complain of, ‘ like anyone else 
who was one of a number of subordinates.” His scientific friends 


had written a scurrilous libel on him (Mr. Ayrton) secretly, though 
they only knew ‘about organic and inorganic matter,” while he 
knew something ‘far higher,” the science of the law. Evasions! 
Those were ‘errors used by a slave to escape from the anger of his 


| master, but which a master, conscious of his power, was not in the 
habit of using against a slave.” Is it necessary to analyse the 


3 “speech further? or can there be the shadow of a doubt that 


he subordinate Minister who can use to a man like Dr. Hooker 
| language a King would not use to a footman, or a Judge toa 
j convict at his bar, is incapacitated, by arrogance rising to a 


10 z | moral offence, for the service of the Crown? 


The dispute will not end so, however, we fear. Mr. Ayrton 
intimated plainly that he left the letter charging him with evasion 
to the Premier, aud that if Mr. Gladstone did not demand its 
withdrawal he should resign, and it was clear that on this point 
Mr. Gladstone intended to support him. ‘+I am bound to add,” 
said the Premier, ‘that the charge having been made, if it 
cannot be sustained, it must be distinctly and uncondi- 
tionally withdrawn, and that regret should be expressed 
for its having been made.” The general question is to 
be forgotten in a side detail, Dr. Hooker smashed for a hot- 
tempered indiscretion, Mr. Ayrton pardoned for a cold, deliberate 
out-pouring of vitriolic contempt, contempt so expressed as to 
amount to brutal scorn, upon a man whom the Premier a few days 
ago himself described as “having deserved the gratitude of his 
country.” If Mr. Ayrton had kicked his opponent, he could not 
have insulted him more savagely; yet because Dr. Hooker, an 
excitable savan, had passed on him a much smaller insult,—for he 
evidently intended to question the First Commissioner's method of 
argument, not his personal truthfulness,—he is to bear the whole 
weight of the Crown's displeasure. Dr. Hooker must retract, and 
Mr. Ayrton need not even apologise. There is no justice in such 
a decision, and little regard for the welfare of a service into which, 
under such treatment, gentlemen will not enter. 


It is announced officially that the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria are about to pay a visit to the Emperor of Germany at 
Berlin. The Czar will be accompanied by his heir and Prince 
Gortschakoff, and the Emperor of Austria by his Chancellor and 
Count Andrassy. It is obvious, therefore, that business is intended, 
and we have speculated elsewhere of what kind it is likely to be. 
The official mot d’ordre is to say that the meeting will secure peace, 
but it certainly as yet has only secured trepidation. France is afraid 
lest she should lose her chance of revendicating Lorraine and 
Alsace; the Ultramontanes are afraid lest the three Sovereigns 
should combine to resist the Pontiff; and the Slavs of the East. 
who are always dreaming, are afraid lest they should awake. 
{t is most probable that the official result of-the meeting will be 
an announcement that an enfente cordiale exists between the three 
great Powers. 


The French Chamber rose on Saturday, having passed Tariff 
Bills which it detested, and an Army Bill which it did not like, 
and acknowledged every day that it could not do without M. Thiers, 
The President of the Republic has gone to ‘l'rouville to recruit, 
‘‘and finish several historical and moral essays on which he is 
engaged”; and the ‘‘ parties”’ are off to the Departments, to hear 
what the Councils-General say to them. The Monarchists ex- 
torted from M. Thiers before they left a promise that he would 
not favour agitation for a dissolution before they returned, but 
went away somewhat downcast ; the Centre cheered M. Grévy, 
and attributed the success of the Loan to their own ‘“self- 
effacing patriotism”; and the Republicans issued a manifesto 
stating how loyal they had been to M. Thiers, how com- 
pletely order had been maintained, and how easy it was 
to borrow money under a Republic. ‘The general effect 
of the Session, despite some miserable scenes, has been 
to increase the respect of outsiders for the practical ability 
of Frenchmen, to improve the prospect of security ‘and 
order in France, and to impress the peasantry of the provinces 
with the notion that a Republic may govern them as well as an 
Emperor, and better than a King. There is at once more calm, 
more hopefulness, and more energy than was apparent at the 
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close of last Session, the only depressing circumstance on the 
other side being the absence of any new figure in French politics. 
The Session has raised no one an inch. 


The Irish Liberal Members were determined to continue the 
debate on the Galway Judgment, and they did continue it on 


Thursday without the smallest result, good or bad, to any mortal. | 


Mr. Butt’s motion was, of course, rejected by 123 to 26; the 
Government persisted in its timid silence, and there were no new 
facts to be added. The only new feature in the discussion was 
the utterance of an opinion by Mr. O. Morgan, a lawyer, and so 
strongly anti-Papal that he objects to Government sending an 
Envoy to the Vatican, that the Judgment was in tone a partisan 
tirade, and not ‘‘ the calm deliverance of a judge.” Some priests 
had been guilty of intimidation, but Mr. Trench was as little 
entitled to the seat as Captain Nolan. That is, we imagine, 
exactly what Government thinks and does not venture to say, 
and in not saying it, seems to us wanting in respect for a 
considerable section of the population. 


Mr. Childers has accepted the Duchy of Lancaster, vacant 
through the appointment of Lord Dufferin to the Governor- 
Generalship of the Dominion, and the refusal of Mr. Bright, ia 
the present state of his health, to take office. Mr. Childers ob- 
tains, of course, a seat in the Cabinet, where his administrative 
power will be of even greater use in devising reforms than in 
presiding directly over any one department. His one defect as 
an administrator is a desire to do work with too few hands, to 
concentrate responsibility and power to such a degree, that if the 
chief breaks down, the department breaks down withhim. In Eng- 
land that is a defect on the right side, for we fritter away respon- 
sibility too much, but it needs just the check it will receive when 
he has to reorganise a department not under his direct control. In 
council Mr. Childers will be invaluable, for he really knows what 
the average Englishman wants, and will not be carried away, as 
one or two members of this Cabinet are, by counsels of perfection. 
He wants to improve the crops, not to grow corn in orchard- 
houses. 


Senator Schurz, the able German who would be President, only 
a President must be a born American, has asked Mr. Greeley to 
state distinctly his plan of Civil Service Reform. Mr. Greeley, 
in a very clear reply, says that his only plan is to abolish the 
practice of continuous re-eleetion, because then the President, being 
no longer an aspirant for place, will * naturally aim to secure the 
approbation of the eminently wise and good.” Yes, if he is wise and 
good, but suppose he is neither. Mr. Greeley seems to forget that to 
insist on a single term as the limit of office is to abolish all direct 
motive for pleasing the people. Suppose Mr. Lincoln is elected, 
he will disregard political claims, seek out the ‘eminently wise 
and good,” and give them all the prominent berths; but suppose 
James Fisk is elected! Will not his limited term be an additional 
temptation to make a fortune, enrich his friends, and fill the office 
with all the scamps who can be useful to him when he goes out of 
power? Or, which is much wiser, suppose an average man is 
selected, with a good deal of ambition and some vanity, will it not 
be his first temptation to ‘“‘ make his mark” in American history 
by some act much more likely to be a striking than to be a wise 
or beneficial one ? 





aa. 
| wrote to the Bishop of Winchester, accusing Mr. Macdonnell of a 
gross act of unjustifiable concealment. The Bishop immediately 
inhibited Mr. Macdonnell from officiating in his diocese, and 
Mr. Kempe also wrote to the managers of the Curates’ Aug- 
| mentation Fund, who withdrew their small stipend. Mr. Mac. 
| donnell, seeing no other means of redress, brought his action, but 
the jury, doubting whether there was a libel, a doubt entertained 
also by Baron Martin, though on Baron Bramwell’s advice he ruled 
| that there was, returned a verdict for the defendant. The true 
defendant is the Bishop of Winchester, who punished a clergyman 
for doing a perfectly legal act, which, had he been an incumbent 
instead of a curate, the Bishop could not have so much as repri- 
manded him for doing. Mr. Macdonnell was wanting in courtesy 
to Mr. Kempe in not explaining the circumstances, but he was not 
required by law to explain them, and want of courtesy is not a legal 
offence, or one which justifies one clergyman in depriving another 
of his income. Mr. Kempe says the marriage offended his con- 
science, which may very easily be true, but does not make his 
conscience a law to Mr. Macdonnell’s. 


The Morning Post of Monday announced that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had placed his resignation in the hands of Mr. 
Gladstone, but the statement was officially denied on Tues- 
day as inaccurate or premature. There is no reason except. 
ill-health why a Chancellor should resign just after his 
labour in the Lords has ended, and Lord Hatherley, though 
still, we regret to hear, a sufferer from failing sight, is no 
worse than he has been for some months. The truth would appear 
to be that he is very anxious to resign a post which burdens him, 
and in which he has not been of late very successful, but has 
agreed to wait until the liberation of Sir R. Palmer from his work 
at Geneva enables the Ministry to offer him the woolsack. We trust. 
no new scruple of conscience will induce Sir R. Palmer to decline. 
The Law Lords are pulling at the machine like unruly horses, 
till we never advance an inch, and we might as well set a high- 
principled governess to manage them as Lord Hatherley. They want 
aman like Sir R. Palmer, whom they cannot snub, disregard, or 








It is demi-officially announced that the French Government 
has no intention of trying to pay the Germans out at once. They | 
probably would not go until their new fortifications were completed. | 
What M. Thiers hopes to do is to pay two milliards by July 1, | 
1873, thus clearing the territory with the exception of Belfort, | 
and to induce the Germans to accept security for the third mil- 
liard, and quit France during 1873. It should not be forgotten | 
that while M. ‘Thiers is most anxious to relieve the provinces of | 
the Germans, he may not be quite so anxious for their total | 
departure, which might materially diminish his own authority. | 
The German papers affect to regard the Loan as unimportant, but 
point out that iu raising it from all Europe M. ‘Thiers has incurred | 
to all Europe financial obligations. 


— | 
A very strange case of libel was tried on Saturday last before 
Baron Martin. The Rev. G. A. Macdonnell, curate at Lower | 
Norwood, married a Mr. H. Jones to a lady who had been divorced | 
from her husband on the ground of adultery, in the church of the 

Rev. J. E. Kempe, St. James’s, Piccadilly. In asking Mr. Kempe’s | 
consent to perform the ceremony, he said nothing as to the position 


of the parties to be married. On discovering the facts, Mr. Kempe | 


poke fun at without immediate punishment, who is genuinely 
liberal as to Law Reform, yet understands to what Conservative 
judges are objecting. Even when we have got him, we shall bo 
all the better of Sir A. Cockburn, to prevent Lord Westbury from 
having all the fun to himself. Even this vitriol makes no 
impression on that hard steel. 


It would appear from the business notes published in the Times 
that the recent rise in prices, more especially of iron goods, 
has reached its limit. Dealers are alarmed, and from all sides the 
report is ‘no orders.” Prices therefore may be expected to 
decline, te the great relief of the public, which, however, is about 
to be taxed for its bread, its vegetables, and its fruits. Wheat is 
rising steadily, partly from the short harvest in Southern Russia, 
and partly from the wretched weather, the storms perpetually 
beating down the corn and preventing the machines from work- 
ing. From many districts it is reported that the disease has ap- 
peared in the potato, while there will scarcely be any fruit at all. 
The heavy frosts of early April destroyed the wall fruit, and 
ruined the plums, and thinned down cherries and apples, till 
nothing is plentiful, and prices are asked in London of which the 
very fruiterers are ashamed. Fruit is rather a luxury than a 
necessity, and there is no need to pity the fruiterers, who within 


certain limits distinctly prefer a bad harvest, but the loss in pota- 


toes will be a very serious one. Fortunately, rice comes to us 
from so many countries, that it seems almost independent of local 
disaster, and would protect the poor if they could cook it, and 
could like it when cooked, from the fluctuatious in the root. They 
have never, however, learned even the cardinal fact so well 
understood in the East, that rice is no more to be eaten alone than 
the potato is to be eaten raw, its use being to receive and absorb 
flavours, whether from gravy, vegetables, or prepared condiments. 
Some day, we suppose, we shall teach cooking in the national 
schools, and so save a few millions a year, but at present the only 
thing to do is to work harder, and face the dearness that way. 








The “foot and mouth disease” appears almost as formidable 
to stock farmers as the cattle plague. It does not, it is true, 
often kill, but it takes value out of the animals often greater 
than the whole difference between profit and loss. In a single 
column of the Times the disease is reported to be rapidly increas- 
ing in no less than seven counties—Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Norfolk, Somersetshire, and 
Northumberland. In Norfolk, by the returns of Saturday, 13,000 
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animals were sick, and in Dorsetshire 16,904, an increase of 6,000 
in one week, while in Warwickshire the disease has increased four- 
fold in one week. The local Quarter Sessions are unanimously in 
favour of stringent supervision, of the suspension of stock fairs, 
which spread the disease, and of the prohibition of the import of 
live beasts. It is believed that the disease originates in Ireland, 
‘but it is as infectious as scarlet fever, and once settled in any 
locality spreads in the most inexplicable way. 


Mr. Grant Duff on Tuesday introduced the Indian Budget, in a 
speech which had all the merits and most of the defects of his 
style. He thinks clearly, and his broad statement that since 
1861 the income of India had been £569,000,000, and the 
outlay of India £576,500,000, and that for the difference of 
£7,500,000 we had to show roads, canals, State railways, 
and barracks, worth four times the money, really threw 
a flood of light on Indian finance, as also did his further 
statement that the local taxation of India, a continent as big as 
Europe within the Vistula, was only £5,000,000. But his speech 
was terribly long,—three hours; his case for the income-tax 
rested too much on authority—the weight of which is the other 
way; and his final dig at Mr. Fawcett, that ‘be could not con- 
ceive that the House would derive any advantage from any of the 
remarks which the hon. Member for Brighton was about to make,” 
was a bit of prophetic arrogance scarcely worthy a man who 
believes so in Geist, that is, in the result of incessant free dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Fawcett’s speech was an extraordinary exhibition of memory, 
but we do not know that it is entitled to much other praise. He 
is right in wishing to surrender the income-tax, which in India is not 
objectionable because of its weight, but because of its existence, 
which enables the underlings to insult, plunder, and slander at dis- 
cretion; but his second point, the uncertainty of Indian finance, 
is in great part a fancy. The taste for opium is like the 
taste for gin, and the taste for the Indian kind of opium 
will no more decline because other opium is procurable, than 
the taste for Havannahs will decline because you can buy 
birdseye cheaper. The salt revenue is as safe as our shilling 
daty on corn, and as to the impossibility of getting an extra 
£5,000,000 in an extreme emergency, it is but the old assertion 
of the Anglo-Indians before 1857. They said we never could 
increase the revenue, but we did increase it twenty millions. A 
monopoly of tobacco, betel, and copper would yield us seven 
millions easily enough, and so would a house-tax of a rupee a year. 
We ought, we agree with Mr. Fawcett, to take no more, and we 


quit Zanzibar for ever in forty-eight hours, he will on his return 
to India be arrested under the Political Prisoners’ Act, and kept in 
arrest for life. 


Mr. O'Keeffe, parish priest of Callan, Kilkenny, was suspended 
by his Bishop—it is said for having appealed to the Law Courts— 
and on appeal to Cardinal Cullen as Legate the suspension was 
confirmed. ‘The National Educational Commissioners of Ireland, 
considering that he managed five parish schools as priest, and 
had temporarily ceased to be a priest, superseded him in that 
management. The congregation strongly supported Mr. O’Keeffe— 
whose offence seems to have been a purely disciplinary one—and Mr. 
O'Keeffe himself has brought an action against Cardinal Cullen for 
illegal suspension. Mr. Bouverie, therefore, on Monday moved a 
vote of censure on the Educational Commissioners for rash and 
precipitate action, which made the civil power an agent of eccle- 
siastical tyranny. The Marquis of Hartington, in reply, stated 
that the Board, which in this particular case was Protestant, had 
always acted, when dismissing a clerical manager, on the theory 
that they were to be in accord with the Bishops, but thought 
that they ought to have waited the decision of the Court of 
Law. ‘The way to try a question of that sort is to apply the 
same principles to some other body. Suppose a Minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland is appointed manager of a school in 
Argyllshire ex officio, but, bringing an action about his ministry— 
a proceeding strictly forbidden, in theory at least, by the Free 
Church—is dismissed by the Assembly. Would he be superseded as 
manager or not? Of course he would, though equally of course, 
the Scotch Board would wait the result of any legal proceedings, 
| which the Irish Board ought to have done, but did not do, because 
| it never dreamed a priest would be so brave. The real feeling of 
| the House in such matters is that an Assembly would do justice, 
| but that a Cardinal will not, which may be perfectly true, without in 

the smallest degree affecting the question whether a priest unjustly 
suspended has, during suspension, lost his office of priest or not. 
Suppose Mr. Ayrton dismisses Dr. Hooker. There would be a 
violent presumption of injustice ; but still Dr. Hooker, till restored, 


| would not be consulted as Director of Kew. 





On Saturday last Mr. Monk for the second time raised the ques- 
tion of the right of the Government to accredit an Envoy to the 
Pope. The debate which followed was only remarkable for a dis- 
| tinct statement by Sir J. Coleridge that the popular belief on this 
subject was erroneous, that no statute forbids diplomatic inter- 
course between this country and the Papacy. He read three 
| opinions in this sense given under official responsibility,—one by 


ought to have a reserve; but as the Pall Mall Gazette has | Sir'T. Denman in 1828, another by Sir J. Campbell in 1833— 
pointed out, we only seem not to have the latter, because | who says he gives his opinion in spite of his pre-existent belief — 
we invest it in public works, which we could stop in| a third from Sir H. Jenner, Sir J. Campbell, and Lord Cotten- 
an hour of extremity. We did stop them once during | ham, and a fourth from Sir J. Dodson, Sir J. Campbell, and Sir 
the Burmese war. The entertainment to the Sultan was R. Rolfe. They are all of opinion that “ there is no existing law 
certainly, as we argued at the time, a disgraceful piece of theft ; | prohibiting the accred ting of a diplomatic agent to Rome.” In 








but the disgrace was not due to the Indian Government, which, 
though too submissive, is not wilfully extravagant. Mr. Fawcett 
did not put his finger on the real spender of Indian money,— 
the Duke of Cambridge. 


More letters from Dr. Livingstone have been published, with 
more detailed information as to the people among whom he has 
travelled, the sources of the slave trade, and the watershed of the 
Nile. We can, of course, give no idea of these details, or of the 
extraordinary felicity of language with which the Doctor, who 
sometimes writes disconnected nonsense, sometimes describes his 
discoveries, but his main conclusions may be very briefly stated :— 
‘*T have ascertained that the watershed of the Nile is a broad 


upland between 10 deg. and 12 deg. south latitude, and from | 


4,000 ft. to 5,000 ft. above the level of the sea. Mountains stand on 
it at various points, which, though not apparently very high, are 
between 6,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. of actual altitude. The watershed is 
over 700 miles in length, from west to east.” The natives of all 
tribes, though of low moral tone, are capable of civilisation, and are 
friendly to him because he is English, and they have learned from 
Zanzibar talk that Englishmen are enemies of the slave trade. 
The slave trade is due exclusively to the greed of the Banians of 
Zanzibar, who farm the Sultan’s revenues, make fortunes by man- 
stealing, and carefully prevent all supplies from reaching Living- 
stone, whom they regard as their enemy. The chief supporter of 


| order, however, to remove all doubts, an Act was passed in 1848 
expressly authorizing such a step, and an Envoy would have been 
appointed, had not the Pope declined to be represented by any but 
an ecclesiastic. The debate, which was in form only a motion to 
| strike out the allowance for rental granted to Mr. Jervoise, ended 
| in a vote of 45 to 17 for Government. 
| Earl Russell has published a letter in the Times, in which he 
| virtually, on the ground of the necessity of expediting public 
business, concedes Home Rule. He says:—‘‘ It appears to me 
{that if Ireland were to be allowed to elect a Representative 
Assembly for each of its four provinces of Leinster, Ulster, 
| Munster, and Connaught, and if Scotland in a similar manner 
| were to be divided into Lowlands and Highlands, having for each 
| province a Representative Assembly, the local wants of Ireland 
| and Scotland might be better provided for than they are at present.” 
As Wales must have its Representative Assembly too, and North 
England, and Midland England, and Eastern England, and 
| Southern England, that is a proposal for changing the United 
| Kingdom into a Federal Republic. 1t would, no doubt, relieve 
| the central authority of much business, but it would also relieve 
| it of much power also, of how much nobody knows. Each Can- 
| tonal Parliament would try to increase its own authority, and in 


‘Ireland all four would combine at once to secure practical or 


| theoretical independence, a national existence which, and nota 


the trade and chief enemy of English enterprise is a Banian | Tight to make roads, is what Irishinen thirst for. 


named Ludha Dhamjee, whom the Indian Government can reach 
swiftly and effectually by a mere intimation that if he does not 





Consols were on Friday 92} to 923 for money. 
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however limited in power. We have quite enough of election: 
in the choice of Coroners, who very seldom have to act in 
ice. S209 bat opposition to high influence or to the popular will, and when 
THE PREMIER'S NEXT GREAT WORK. they have often prove discreditably incompetent. No transfer 
. er! few people, we suspect, as yet understand the enor- | of judicial power can be made from the unpaid magistrates to 
mous importance and complexity of the next great | any but stipendiaries, and their judicial power is the lever of 
task which the Government stands pledged to undertake. | the country gentlemen. Then on the existing plan of county 
Mr. Gladstone has promised next Session to reform our | finance they pay the greater part of the taxation which is. 
whole system of Local Government, with a view to its re-| levied on real property alone. Nothing is more certain than 
invigoration in the representative sense,—that is, he has that if the rates on Lord Greenshire’s property were abolished 
pledged himself to examine, readjust, and lighten a system | he could add an equivalent amount to his rental, and he 
of taxation as complex and almost as burdensome as that of | therefore pays the rates. If the gentry are superseded 
the kingdom before the introduction of Free Trade, to invade | entirely as the financial administrators of the counties, without 
the last stronghold of privilege, and to devise a representative | any change in the taxing system, the taxes will be paid by 
Constitution applicable to provinces hitherto governed almost | one set of men and spent by another set of men, and the: 
exclusively by nominees of the Crown. With the towns, | temptation to extravagance will be intolerable ; yet if they are 
which are included in the scope of his measures, there will | not superseded, what becomes of the promised representative. 
not, we imagine, be much difficulty. The Councils are fairly | government? The county electors will never endure their 
elected, do not job much, and are not unpopular, and no| own exclusion from the County Council after the nominee 
serious change will, we apprehend, be suggested in their con- | system has ended, yet to reconcile nominees with representa- 
stitution. Al] they want is more power, a direct check on the | tives in one body is proved by experience to be nearly impos- 
use of it, which we should like to supply by the direct popular | sible. The difficulty is not diminished by a change in the 
election of a Mayor with a veto, and a better-defined responsi- | incidence of taxation, say, by throwing it in part on personalty, 
bility for their finance to the Local Government Board. If | for that will give the electors rights no Minister could affect 
the Premier, with his splendid genius for finance, can devise ‘to disregard, and increase the antagonism between the elective 
new modes of giving them revenue, so as to prevent the increas- | and the nominee constituents of the Council. Who is the 
ing pressure on rental from becoming dangerous to civilization | nominee by the side of the representative when both are 
—which requires that the people be well lodged—he will add | taxed? In any other country an attempt would probably be: 
greatly to his popularity, but we imagine that no very radical | made to imitate the British Constitution, and create a two- 
change will be made in the principle of municipal taxation. We| headed County Parliament, with Magistrates for Lords and 
wish it could be made, that the millionaire could at least be made | Representatives for Commons; but the Liberal Ministry has 
to pay a little more for his municipal privileges than the pro- | had, we imagine, nearly enough of the trouble produced by 
fessional man who happens to occupy as large a house, but | that arrangement, without inflicting it upon every county in 
the difficulties in the way may prove too great even for Mr.|the kingdom. Mr. Stansfeld’s Bill making the Union district, 
Gladstone’s courage and tenacity. Octrois are, we presume, | or Canton, as we hope it will ultimately be called, the unit of 
out of the question, and a general transfer of the proper sub- | administration, points to a federal system, the Boards of 
jects for monopolies, gas, water, and tramways, to the munici- | Guardians electing the County Council, but if that idea 
palities, would embarrass the reform, by arousing a host of | is adopted, the fight between the “ ex-officios’’ and their rivals 
individual interests in opposition. It is in the counties that | will at every election be savage beyond all precedent, and the 
the change must be greatest, and in the counties that the | Government after all will scarcely be representative. It is, in 
difficulties will be the most numerous and the most embarrass- | fact, a new constitution which has to be framed, and an old. 
ing to a Government which, itself composed in great part of | one which has to be superseded, and we cannot conceive work 
squires, has always to reckon on such matters with the banded | which will more strenuously tax the Premier’s peculiar power, 
squirearchy. The Ballot will greatly facilitate reform in this | that wonderful faculty of his of condensing details into states- 
direction, but even with the Ballot hanging over them, the|manship. He must attend to this reform himself, first because 
squirearchy will not, we predict, yield a jot of their privileges | his Ministry and the future of the Liberal party will be staked 
without forcing a dissolution. | upon the result ; and secondly, because if Mr. Stansfeld frames 
Until this month there was not, properly speaking, a trace | the plan all alone, a prejudice will be excited against it out- 
of representative government in the English counties. The side. Members know well that Mr. Stansfeld is one of the 
Poor Law Revenue is distributed in part by elected bodies, | most cautious and conciliatory administrators in the kingdom, 
but even in this department the nominees of the Crown are | sympathetic even towards squires, but the country gentry are 
ex-officio members of the Boards, hold the balance between the | still under the delusion that he is in English politics a Red. 
two parties, the economists and the spendthrifts, and whenever | The Premier must look to the matter himself, and even to him 
they are interested, that is, whenever the subject of debate is | it will be a heavy task. 
important or involves patronage, exercise their legal authority | It will take genius as great as that displayed in the manipu- 
with much decision. In all other matters the squires are lation of the Irish land tenure to frame a scheme of county 
supreme. 
iliee, the possession of a hundred a year in land being a quali- | accordance with English ideas to work at all, and we recom- 
fication demanded by law, and to the magistrates is committed | mend the statesman who takes it in hand to seek precedents 
all substantial power. They are the local judges; they con-|in Switzerland and Italy rather than America; and 
trol the police; they maintain and administer all public insti-| when it is done, there will be the financial difficulty 
tutions, gaols, penitentiaries, asylums, and Court-rooms; they|to arrange. We understand the Cabinet to assent to 
settle the amount of taxation, and they distribute the taxes | Sir Massey Lopes’ proposition, that taxation on realty 
when collected. They are collectively the public prosecutors, | alone for local purposes has been carried about as far as 
they officer the Militia, and they are responsible for! it will go, and that the new burdens at all events must be 
the public peace. All power is, in fact, legally in the | redistributed, and that new distribution, affecting as it must 
hands of a limited class, which is rendered, by the pressure of | affect every interest, will not be a light affair. Nobody has 
social opinion upon the county members, the Lord-Lieu- | yet invented a good method of getting at local personalty, or 
tenants, and the Lord Chancellor, an exceedingly minute | even of defining what it is. If Baron Rothschild is to con- 
one, so minute that in many places there is serious diffi-| tribute towards Buckinghamshire taxes in any capacity but 
culty in recruiting the magistracy, and the Crown is driven ‘that of owner of acres, how much is he to contribute, and’ 
back, greatly to the annoyance of the people, on the clergy. | on what? On the collections at Gunnersbury? We strongly. 
The country gentry govern the country districts. Any scheme, | suspect, when the whole subject is thought out, the method 
no matter what, which professes to be representative, must | of lightening the local rates adopted will be a distribution of 
break up this monopoly of power, and the difficulty of breaking | grants from the Treasury, and in that case, or indeed any 
it up will be extreme. The caste will fight for its last preroga- | other, there is a point to be considered which the Premier. 
tives with the utmost tenacity, and with no small show of moral | with all his financial knowledge, is very apt either to forget or 
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The magistrates are chosen from among them | government which shall be at once just and sufficiently in 





indignation, and though it may under the Ballot be defeated, 
the county voters being bitterly jealous of their own exclusion, 
the gentry have strong arguments on their side. No tenant- 
farmer, whatever his qualifications, is fit to be a magistrate 
and decide cases which may interest his landlord ; and if he 
were fit, Englishmen will not endure an elective judiciary, 


| to suppress. Is it clear to his mind that a man, say a thatcher 
or a carman, can live in a village and derive no benefit from 
the county organisation, from the protection of the police, and 
the use of the highway, and the power of appealing to magis- 
| trates if anybody punches his head? And if he does derive 
| benefit, is it quite clear to the Premier that he ought not to 
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pay something for those advantages, as he pays something— | general policy which occupied Parliament were less in need of 


unfortunately, from his dislike of water, a good deal—for | 


similar advantages from the State? And if neither of these 
things is clear, is it quite beyond hope that in some mil- 


lennial period—say when this county reform is carried—every- | 


body in a county should contribute his feeble farthing towards 
the good government of the county? Is, to speak plainly, 
indirect taxation for municipal purposes an absolutely hope- 
less dream, and if it is, what is everybody howling about 
Socialism for, when we have got it established in the land ? 


We fear it is impossible, for Mr. Lowe would never consent to, 


that support which Lord Hatherley was best fitted to afford, 
'—the sustaining force of a disinterested zeal and a stainless 
fame. The details of the Irish Land Bill were not those 
which he could illuminate, and the Education Act was not 
endangered in the Upper House. Unfortunately, the Chan- 
cellor had time enough to busy himself with a measure of 
Law reform which, though innovating enough to alarm legal 
| Conservatives like Sir George Jessel, who believe in the per- 
fection of the present system, mocked the hopes of true re- 
formers with the most illogical compromises and the most in- 


put the right of selling tobacco in each village up to auction ; | significant alterations of procedure. The subject was shelved 
but the impossibility will have to be demonstrated, before for a year, but in the present Session Lord Hatherley again 
Parliament can be convinced that County Reform has been attempted to grapple with a question which the Attorney- 
made as perfect as human nature and circumstances will General thinks no one save a Lord Chancellor had a right to 
| touch. The attempt to found a new Appellate Court on the 
Pe a | lines of Lord Hatherley’s Bill was, of course, vain; the mat- 
: | ter was referred to a Select Committee of the Lords, who 
THE OHANCELLOR’S RETIREMENT. | have distorted the Appellate Jurisdiction Scheme into some- 
RUMOUR which ever since the commencement of the thing, if possible, more feeble and impracticable than that 
Session may be said to have been in the air suddenly | produced by the Chancellor. It may be doubted whether 

took shape this week, and provoked demi-official contradic- | Lord Hatherley had at any time the true reforming instinct in 
tions substantially confirming its accuracy. The Morning | dealing with the framework of our judicature. It is not un- 
Post, around which a faint aroma of its former Ministerial | likely that he dreads any effective alteration of the existing 
connection still clings, announced on Monday morning that distribution of power, as likely to be more injurious, by giving 
Lord Hatherley had placed his resignation in the hands of | possibly an irreparable shock to the priceless and unique 
the Premier, and continued to hold the Great Seal only pend- | standard of character we have obtained in every part almost 
ing his successor’s appointment. The plea of failing eyesight, | of our legal system, than could be compensated for by any 
which was known to have a foundation in fact, gave a certain | possible reduction of the enormous burden which the costli- 
exactitude to a statement not otherwise inconsistent with the | ness of our law imposed upon the people. At any rate, he 
probabilities of the case. But it was necessary, we presume, _has shown no capacity for comprehending what legal reform 
from a regard for official proprieties, that the report, though | means, much less for carrying it out. But Lord Hatherley’s 
admitted to be probable, should be condemned as “absolutely | failure to grasp law reform, though it might have slowly 
inaccurate.” Though ‘ unauthorised,” the statement of the undermined his reputation, would have given ground 
Morning Post is, by the admission of those who most severely | for no general belief in the weakness of his fine character, if 
criticise it, no more than “ premature ;” and now that due | an extravagant passion for economy had not disfigured all his 
tribute has been paid to etiquette, it is permissible to plans. Wherever he could cut down the salary of a judge, 
discuss, as in fact every one has been doing during the | an officer of court, or even a clerk, he did not scruple to do 
week, the consequences of the step which the Lord | so, effecting some petty saving which might have been con- 
Chancellor has resolved to take. So indisputable is the fact | spicuous enough to figure in the triumphs of an office subject 
of Lord Hatherley’s determination, that his suecessor has been | to Mr. Lowe’s severe rule, but insignificant when compared 
publicly named, his claims canvassed, and the influences of with the total cost of our Legal Establishment. Lord Hatherley 
the change upon the position of the Government universally | ought surely to be aware that the lawyers are the last men to 
debated. Mr. Gladstone, doubtless, has not formally accepted | tolerate the inroads of official parsimony. He must under- 
Lord Hatherley’s resignation, but it is plain that the Chancel- | stand that the honourable allegiance which the nation pur- 
lor’s intention to resign is understood ky the Government, and | chases at present from those who labour in the Courts of law, 
that the completion of his wishes is delayed only until and which is the main guarantee for the purity of our judicial 
arrangements have been made for Sir Roundell Palmer's | system, would soon disappear if there were to be perpetual 
acceptance of the Great Seal. squabbles over judges’ salaries and clerks’ fees. An instance 
When Mr. Gladstone's Government was in the hey-day of | of this unfortunate tendency led to the failure of the attempt 
youth and vigour, no member of it bore away higher and | to get judges of the first rank for the Judicial Courts of the 
purer honours than Lord Hatherley. If, after his long retire- | Privy Council. And by a curious retribution, the difficulties 
ment from public affairs, his name, justly distinguished in the | in which the Chancellor became thus involved induced Lord 
Chancery Courts, seemed strangely enlisted in the ranks of | Hatherley to become a partner in that singular outrage on 


permit. 


Liberal statesmen, the new Chancellor soon gave proof not| common-sense and plain dealing, the Collier appointment. 


only of the genuine fibre of his Liberalism, but of powers to 
influence the public mind and to carry conviction in political 
controversy with which he bad scarcely been credited. Some 
men more eminent in the vulgar sense of the word might have 


Into the circumstances of that disagreeable affair it is unneces- 
sary toenter. It is enough to say that the casuistry which 
beguiled both the Premier and the Chancellor would have 
failed to enthral intellects less subtle and, at the same time, 


been chosen by Mr. Gladstone for the office, but no one, not | less penetrated with a just conviction of their own sincerity. 
even Sir Roundell Palmer himself, could have lent to the But though the honesty of the Chancellor was not impeached 
Liberal party during the difficulties of the Irish Church con- | by any fair critic during this unpleasant controversy, his fit- 
test such moral support. The character of Lord Hatherley | ness for the rough game of practical politics came to be very 
soon became familiar to the country, and even those who’! generally doubted; and this doubt probably has had a share 
differed with him could admire the fervour of his faith, the | in bringing about the determination which has now been made 
ardour of his passion for justice, and the scorn for everything | public. The weakness of the Lord Chancellor's eyesight gives 
ignoble and selfish that seemed to breathe through his | him, unfortunately, areal ground for asking relief from official 
direct and unadorned eloquence. It was due, probably, | toils, but this cause, it is clear enough, did not operate alone. 
to Lord Hatherley’s personal influence more than to| There seems to be no question in any quarter that Sir 
that of any other individual, that the opposition on moral | Roundell Palmer will succeed to Lord Hatherley’s place. Of 
grounds to the passage of the Irish Church Bill was so feeble | course, there can be no dispute as to his fitness, and even accord- 
in the House of Lords. Nor was the effect upon the | ing to the strictest official etiquette Sir Roundell has a claim 
serious thought of the orthodox classes throughout the | to the succession. But for his difference with the Cabinet on 
kingdom less powerful. It was impossible to know Lord | the Irish Church question, he would now be on the woolsack, 
Lord Hatherley, or even to form a conception of his character | and since this question has been removed from the sphere of 
from reports of his published speeches, without believing in| practical politics, he has occupied a somewhat anomalous 
his intense sincerity, and a feeling diffused itself that a cause | position as adviser of and sponsor for the Ministry. His 
which he, and such as he, defended with earnest conviction | influence was invoked in defence of the Government in 
could not be wholly the selfish and faithless stroke of policy the discussion of the Royal Warrant abolishing Purchase, 

He was called in to 
cellor may be said to have reached its culminating point at | act for the Government in the Alabama negotiation, and on all 
the close of the Session which witnessed the disestablishment | the political questions that have lately arisen the weight of 
of the Irish Church, In the following year, the questions of | his high character and of his influence in Parliament has been 
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thrown on the side of the Ministry. It is only fitting that | popular atheistical lecturers, men of whom society never 
this power should be accompanied with responsibility ; and as | hears, are perpetually pressing upon the poor, and on behalf 
Chancellor, Sir Roundell Palmer will not be a wasted force. | of which they will hereafter quote a Bishop like Dr. Ellicott, 
His persuasive eloquence, always gathering force from the sub-| We care nothing about the false political economy of the 
dued tone of moral energy and deliberate conviction—not | speech, though it is trying to hear a dignitary of an endowed 
unlike Lord Hatherley’s in this—will be serviceable among | Church, who approves endowments and is paid out of them 
the Peers, where Liberal oratory has not the same predomin- | arguing that perquisites which cannot be put in a savings’- 
ance it possesses in the Lower House. What is more | bank are the equivalents of silver wages which can ; that gifts 
important is that Sir R. Palmer has shown in all his allusions | which you must consume are equal to gifts which you can 
to law reform—though these have been few and cautious—a accumulate, and condemn it only for the want of sympathy 
breadth of view which leads us to expect from him a large | which it evinces with a class which above all others deserves 
measure, taking up at least all the ground the Judicature | and would reward the kindly pleading of the Church on its 
Commission has occupied. He would be found, if we are not | behalf. Did not God make these men’s bodies, that a Bishop 
mistaken, a strong supporter of the policy of breaking down | should so despise their bodily welfare? The clergyman, with 
the barriers between law and equity, the crucial question | all his faults, has hitherto been the minister of the poor, of 
in law reform. His courage and temper have been shown by | those who but for his relation to the State might be neglected ; 
the bold fight he has made for the deliverance of legal educa-| but henceforth, in this diocese at least, he must, if he 
tion from the thraldom of the Inns of Court monopoly. In| accepts his Bishop’s counsel, be the minister of the well-to- 
some directions it might be discovered that his strength was | do,—must refrain from helping the poor man to a better 
added to the Conservative elements in the Cabinet, but on his | market for his labour,—must discourage him from rising in 
own ground he would prove, we are assured, not merely | Jife-—must drive away by physical force those who would 
officially, but in spirit, a law reformer. teach him to rise. 
For unhappily the Bishop went much farther than we have 
2 bi yet reported in his crusade against labourers who ask for 
THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER ON THE LABOURERS. | more. The labourer being ignorant as well as miserable, a 
lar Bishop is worse than the Duke. It makes one almost | few men who are interested in his situation endeavour to re- 
despair of the future of the English Church, to read such | move his ignorance, deliver lectures to him on the value of 
a speech as that which the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol | combination, on the better terms obtainable in the North, on 
on Friday week addressed to the Gloucestershire Agricultural | the happier homes to be acquired beyond the Atlantic or in 
Society, a body in which the Labourers, who constitute seventy | the Australian pastures, lectures we should have thought 
per cent. of the agricultural community, have neither share nor | second only in edification to those of the parish clergy- 
representation. If there is a class in the country which the | man, lectures in fact which, if he did his duty, he would 
Church of England has an interest in conciliating and binding | deliver, and in delivering deprive of that tone of bitterness 
firmly to itself, it is that of agricultural labourers. They will | which his rival naturally throws into his harangue. Well, a 
within a very few years return half the county members, and | Bishop of the Church of England, a Bishop of the highest 
have the power of returning all. Theologically, they are not| character for attainments, a Bishop whose opposition makes 
opposed to the Church of England, its system, its ceremonies, | emendators of our translation of the Scriptures quake, actually 
or its teaching, are inclined rather to believe, from early | advises that these lecturers should be put down by ducking— 
instruction or life-long habit, that it is the best of Churches, the | that is, by an insulting method of applying physical force! 
one to which “a respectable Christian’’ should belong. | It is nearly incredible, but here are the words, cut from the 
Politically, they are quite in sympathy with the Church, which | Times’ report of Tuesday :—‘‘ He denounced them as strongly 
does not tax them, which alleviates the pressure of the Poor | as any man could denounce any un-English proceeding, and it 
Law upon them, and which spends money and energy in| was not for him, a man of peace, to say anything stronger 
educating their children almost for nothing. Socially, they ‘than that he hoped all his friends would keep the peace, and 
are just beginning to doubt as to their relation to the parson. | remember their Bishop advised them if the village horse- 
He is very kind, no doubt, and he is a gentleman, and he is utterly | pond stood invitingly near, not by any means to put these 
trustworthy asa custodian of funds for their benefit—the pro- | men into it. He had given this advice, and he hoped it 
found belief of the lower-class English, Dissenters included,inthe , would be followed ; perhaps it would be hard, but they must 
pecuniary honesty of the clergy is very noteworthy—but is he resist the temptation.” These men are teaching combination, 
not a little too much of a Squire, a little too much inclined to | perhaps the most Christian of all modern usages, and there- 
go with the farmers and against the ploughmen, a little too fore they are—with Canon Girdlestone, we presume, at their 
hard about wages, and perquisites, and comfort generally? head—to be ducked in the village horse-pond, and it is a 
The Warwickshire labourers think he is, and in the first out- | Bishop who gives the advice, under the best known and most 
break of the strike showed more feeling about the “ on- | emphatic of all the formulas of counsel! And he gives it not 
Christian temper ” of the clergy than about any proceedings | only because the lecturers separate employers and employed, 
of the farmers, however ill-judged. The latter were tradesmen | which the Bishop also does when he advises: the masters 
fighting for their profits, but the former were bystanders to duck the leaders of the men, but because these 
ledged and paid to expound the teaching of Christ, which the | teachers are “men who never owned an acre or did a 
bourer, forgetting, perhaps, the severely scientific economy of | day’s work”! How many acres had St. Paul? Is the 
the parable of the Vineyard, always believes will, if rightly | Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, or Mr. Spurgeon, or 
interpreted, be on the side of the weak. It is men with such | the Editor of the Times, or anyone else whose function 
a future, such a friendliness to the Church, and such a lurking | in this world is to teach truths otherwise forgotten, neces- 
doubt in their own minds, that Dr. Ellicott, a pattern Bishop, | sarily possessed of acres, and if not, is he also to be ducked ? 
a scholar, and a thinker, tells that they are only to have | Or did the Bishop, who is lecturing in favour of violence, on 
bare maintenance, that “the price of brawny arms” ought to | behalf of actual physical war between employer and employed 
increase only when the price of food increases; that he doubts | —doing the very act he denounces—ever do “a day’s work” 
“if there arenot twosides to the wages question,” increased wages in the technical sense in which he employs the words? What 
meaning increased drunkenness ; that “he should hesitate to|is it that these lecturers do that is so utterly evil in the 
denounce the truck system ;”—that he had “no sympathy with | Bishop’s eyes, that he would suspend as against them the 
that tendency to set class against class, —which persons in good | operation of the laws of the land, which insist that lecturers 
position in other counties [Canon Girdlestone to wit] had pur-| on political economy shall not be ducked in horse-ponds? 
sued by deporting labourers from their own county to other | They, forsooth! divide employer and employed. Christianity 
counties ;’’ that the interests of the labourer were identical | divided people more closely connected than that, and was not, 
with those of the farmer, and that ‘if the labourers did receive therefore, a message denounced of God. All teaching worth 
too little money, that was made up by other things.” What an audience divides that audience, and teaching intended to 
ean a labourer who reads such words think but that the | show the poor how they can deal on equal terms with the 
Bishop cares nothing about the earthly welfare of seventy per rich divides them often very fiercely, but it is not false teach- 














| 


cent. of his flock, but only about that of the ten per cent. | ing because of that. Nor are the agricultural labourers of 
with whom the labourer is contending; that he thinks of | England men who, in thinking or acting for themselves, or 
the farmer who pays the tithe, but not of the labourer who | even in listening to abuse of their officers, are breaking their 
makes it; that he preaches heaven in part because if men | contract with Society, or exposing the State to a danger so 
hope for heaven they will not so greatly mind their unhappy | great that rather than risk it freedom must be suspended. 


lot here on earth? That is the very argument which the| Day after day the same unpleasing truth comes back to those 
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who watch this struggle, a struggle which has only just begun. 
These men must have the Vote, if it be only to enable them 


to defend themselves with peaceful weapons, otherwise the | 


contempt entertained for them by Dukes and Bishops will 
lead to a catastrophe. It is not, as such teachers forget, with 
the few, but with the many, not with the farmers but 
the labourers, that the ducking-power resides. Just imagine 


the hinds of Gloucestershire possessed of votes, and a Church | 


question to the fore, and an election near at hand, and think 
of the spirit in which the Bishop would have spoken ; how he 
would have urged the farmers to see if compromise was 
not possible through grants of land ; how he would have pleaded 


for the poor Christian and voter ; how he would have reminded | 
power would be diminished or destroyed by the agreement 


the world that in all ages and every land the Christian Church 


had been the friend of the serf ; how he would have longed to” 


temper the harsh doctrines of economy ; how he would have 
extenuated roughness or even violence on behalf of the masses 
who were so ignorant and so sorely tried by the carnal needs 
of daily life. 


knows that this would be the effect of that new power in the 
hands of the cultivating people, that they would be dealt with 
as human beings, men entitled to form an opinion about 
their own value in the market, and expected to get it if) 
they could. And they would get it without being ducked or 
threatened with duckings. It is between equals that bargain- 
ing is most peaceable, and once equal in political position, the | 
hind, even in Gloucestershire, would be authorised by episcopal | 


| 


opinion as well as law to sell his “brawny arms” to the | 


Should we have heard of ducking agita- 
tors if each man to be ducked influenced a hundred votes ? | 
We desire to attribute neither guile nor self-seeking to the | 


Bishop of Gloucester, but everybody with a grain of sense 
pleasure at a great price,—the risk of seeing the Hapsburg start 


alliance with England and Italy. It would set Russia free to 


pursue her schemes in Asia, some of which may yet be 
of the first consequence to Great Britain; it would relieve 
Austria of her fear of seeing her German subjects join 
their kinsmen to the ruin of her power in the Valley of 
the Danube; and it would leave Germany free to conduct 
to the bitter end her warfare with the Pope. Those 
are very important consequences, and they might easily 
follow from a morning’s conversation among the three Em- 


| perors, who, if not absolute, are in foreign politics so trusted 


by their subjects that any defensive policy they may devise 


will be accepted without much opposition, except from minori- 


ties like the Poles, Czechs, or German Ultramontanes, whose 


itself. It is possible, again, for these three gentlemen, if not 
to settle what is called the ‘‘ Slavic question,” at least to give 


it an entirely new character, and make any great movement 


in Eastern Europe very nearly impossible, by simply agreeing 
to the arrangement we have suggested, and they have each of 
them one strong reason for so doing. Russia might wish to 
retain a hold over Bohemia and the Slavs of Hungary, and so 
be able to annoy Vienna at every turn; but she purchases that 


forward some fine day, as deliverer and King of ancient Poland, 


a policy which since the downfall of France has greatly at- 


tracted some leading Poles, one of whom recently made at 
Cracow a speech in that sense of which we published an analy- 


|sis. Austria, on the other hand, may like to be sure of an 


internal ally in her contest with Russia for the mouths 
of the Danube, but she purchases that reserved power 
dearly, if Czech -and Slav are encouraged to look 
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Bishop of Gloucester as he may even now, happy fellow, sell to St. Petersburg as the ultimate capital of a Panslavic 
his chickens, at the full market price. Whether the vote, Empire, an empire which would attract to it all in Eastern 
once possessed, shall be given for or against the Church, is a | Europe who are not Germans, or Magyars, or Moslem. And 
matter which will depend upon the treatment of the people | Germany, though she might like to keep her hands free to 
by clergymen,—who, iet us hope, will seek for that treatment operate in any direction—for example, to attract Holland into 
a wiser and gentler guide than the Bishop of Gloucester, when | the federation, and so gain ships, colonies, and commerce at a 
carried away by sympathy for his hosts at an agricultural | blow—purchases her freedom dearly at the price of her 
public dinner. | liability to a combined attack from the West and the East at 


| the same time. Each Power, therefore, has some strong and 
THE MEETING OF THE THREE EMPERORS. ' definite interest in an agreement which it is quite open to the 
HE three masters of Eastern and Central Europe, the 


‘three Sovereigns to make, which two at least of their advisers, 
Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia, with their Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, are understood earnestly 
Chancellors, are to meet in Berlin within a few days, and the | to desire, and which is not of a kind that the remainder of 
politicians of the Continent are speculating anxiously as to the | Europe could resolutely attack. It would threaten nobody 
motive of such a gathering. Englishmen, and especially immediately, and if it did, while England continues to approve 
English journalists of thé Liberal type, seem disposed to the policy of isolation, Kaiser William may fairly say to his 
ridicule the notion that it can have any political object at all, | brother Monarchs, “Now we three have said it, it skills 
declaring that the days of the Holy Alliance are past, and | not much who’er impugns our doom.” The agreement would 
believing that in our generation nations govern themselves; not, like the old Holy Alliance, threaten liberty—except in 
but we suspect the Continentals are in the right. Great | Poland,—for no monarch now asks external guarantees 
monarchs, and especially great monarchs whose interests | against his own people; nor would it greatly anger the 
diverge very widely, are not fond of meeting for social gossip, | Revolution, which, if no nearer its end in consequence, 
if only because they are apt thereby to disturb the minds of would be no further from it, might indeed be a little 
their subjects very much, and even to throw the politics of nearer, in consequence of the increased attention the 
Europe into some commotion. They are much more comfort- Germans, relieved from their fear of invasion, would pay to 
able apart, spending their holidays in watering-places like their internal affairs. There is, in fact, no force anywhere to 
Ems, and Nice, and Ischl, where their crowns do not weigh resist such an alliance, except in the West, where France by 
so heavily, and they can obtain the mental relief which | herself is powerless, and England, which might make her 
an interview in Berlin, with its ceremonial, and its negotiation, powerful, is intent upon ends with which the politics of the 
and its cares, will assuredly not bestow. They must be meet- Continent have no immediate connection. a 
ing for business, and as the meeting has been arranged for! It is quite possible that a league such as we have indicated 
months, having been discussed more or less openly in April, the might be arranged by the Sovereigns to be present at this 
business must be important, and the wiseacres, in trying to spell meeting, and quite certain that the meeting, therefore, whether 
out the business, are scarcely wasting theirtime. Nations may or not it be followed by consequences, is a most important 
be governing themselves, as the newspapers say—and on some event, but Europe has still to discover whether the Sovereigns 
points, such as taxation, some of them no doubt are governing concerned are willing to arrange it. Count Andrassy, accord- 
themselyes—but their rulers can still do much, if it be only by ing to the Eastern Budget, which is a semi-official Austrian 
initiating movements in which the nations will certainly journal, thinks they will be, but there are some obstacles to 
acquiesce. The three gentlemen who meet in Berlin, for | be removed before foreign observers can share in his opinion, 
example, can, if they please, agree to guarantee each other’s Of the three Sovereigns concerned, one gains everything, 
territories,—agree, that is, not to interfere with each other | while the two others will be asked under the agreement sug- 
territorially, and not to permit a defeat of any one of them to gested to give up a great deal, and may when the actual 
be followed by loss of provinces. Their advisers would not moment arrives be unwilling to give it up. The Emperor of 
resist that proposal,—because they must have assented to it | Germany, it may be said, gives up nothing, for he is guaranteed 
before it was made, and their subjects would see in it a new | in possession of Alsace and Lorraine, and has at present no 
security for their own independence ; and yet, if accepted, it ‘desire for further acquisition of territory, not wanting 
would beyond all question most seriously modify the policies! more Catholic subjects yet awhile. But the Ozar 
of Europe. Such an agreement would render it almost! must give up his chance of weakening his gigantic neighbour 
impossible for France to attack Germany with any hope of | by French aid; that is his best chance of securing Con- 
success ; for she wants Alsace and Lorraine back, not to fight | stantinople, an object which he could not abandon without 
Germany, then Austria, and then Russia, and then, after all, | danger to his Crown, his subjects desiring that possession 
get nothing, and she would be almost forced to strive for an | even more than he does. He cannot agree to guarantee Ger- 
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many and attack Germany, cannot make friends with Austria, | to the Secretaryship of the Victoria Agency in London; 
and at the same time lay his hand upon the throat of the but this so completely broke down, the. office itself 
Empire, the mouth of the great river which drains it from | having been declared essential by Mr. Childers, and Mr 
end to end. He must in fact remain very much where he is, Hoey being thoroughly competent to fill it, that it was 
that is to say, shut out from the Mediterranean, and hemmed at last formally withdrawn. The attack, however, con- 
in on the West by powerful empires, from which he is pro- | tinued on other members of the Cabinet, the usual charges of 
tected only by a treaty, which they may observe and probably | jobbery were banded to and fro, and one of them, a charge of 
will, but also may not. He gains no new security except a pro- | favouritism in the distribution of advertisements, a charge 
mise. So also the Kaiser of Austria must give up a great ‘true of half the public offices in the world, seems to 
deal—his chance, should war arise between Berlin and Paris,| have been established, and did not tend to soothe 
of securing the coveted Principalities, or of re-entering Ger- | hostile or critical journalism. The true charge, however 
many, or, as might happen, of securing the Catholic States of | against Mr. Duffy, who was, we should add, not only exone- 
the South for his own dominion. In a war such as that | rated, but exempted from all other charges, whose policy was 
between Germany and France would be, heavy prices would | not only not attacked, but except on education accepted en bloc 
be paid for alliances, and all things might be possible to the | was that he was a Catholic, and had been a rebel ; two or three 
victor’s allies. He must, moreover, forego finally all dream | supporters were drawn over, and on the final division Mr. 
of the ancient crown, a dream very dear to the House of | Francis was victorious by a majority of five, equivalent, of 
- Hapsburg, and submit to see the Papacy reduced to terms, | course, to forty in the British House of Commons. 
without obtaining in return any guarantee that if, after the | So far the battle was tolerably fair, though marked by 
French danger has disappeared, the treaty is ever broken, his | irrational spites, and by a certain contempt of political con- 
subjects may not elect to join their prosperous and powerful | sistency, Mr. Francis accepting on every point but education 
brethren of the North, and so make Germany safe against all a policy he had constantly resisted, playing, in fact, Sir 
Europe combined. He will have, Catholic, Hapsburg, and | Robert Peel’s part when he stole the Whigs’ clothes. Mr. 
defeated soldier as he is, to surrender much, and may, when | Duffy, however, considered that as he had not summoned the 
the crisis comes at last, be unable to descend, as he will think, | Parliament which first selected and then defeated him, as 
30 many steps in the scale of the world. there was reasonable ground to expect that the country would 
support him, and as the majority in Parliament was too 
small to give his opponent a stable basis of power, he was 
THE FALL OF THE DUFFY ADMINISTRATION. | entitled to a dissolution, which, as the Zimes’ correspondent 
: ge Duffy Government at Melbourne has fallen, and in its | admits, would have resulted in a majority pledged to his 
fall has raised a question of considerable importance as | support. He submitted his views to the Governor, Lord 
to what we all mean by Constitutional government in the | Canterbury, in a minute, suppressed by the Argus, but pub- 
Colonies. As our readers know, Mr. Duffy a few months ago | lished in the Colony, which, in spite of an overplus of pre- 
defeated the then existing Ministry on a grave question of taxa- | cedents from English history not very strictly applicable, 
tion, and on their resignation accepted office, and put forward a | seems to us on constitutional principles absolutely unanswer- 
remarkable programme, which, in the judgment of a majority | able, except on one ground which nobody attempts to plead. 
of the colonists, of the Colonial Office, and of all English | It is quite clear that the Governor of a Colony, as agent not 
Liberals who had attended to the questions at issue, solved | only of the Crown, but of the responsible Colonial Office, may, 
some very serious political difficulties. He evaded the Pro- | if he thinks the interests of the Empire endangered by the 
tectionist difficulty by referring it entirely to the judgment | views of the majority in a Colony, refuse a dissolution, just as 
of the electors, though meanwhile abstaining from extreme | he may on the same ground veto a Bill. He is there to pro- 
tariffs ; declined the education difficulty, which, as he frankly | tect Imperial interests, and it might on occasion be his duty 


stated, he could not, as a Roman Catholic, deal with accord- | to prefer them to the interests of any Colony he may happen 
ing to his conscience, by continuing the existing system ; but | to govern. But for a Governor to refuse a dissolution on any 
proposed to solve a most dangerous quarrel with New South | ground except this, when pressed by a Premier who has not had 
Wales by a statesmanlike scheme of federation entirely desired | 4 dissolution before—of course a series of dissolutions could 
by the British Government; promised to settle the land con- | not be allowed—and who has fair reason to expect a majority, 
troversy by an honest carrying out of the law which is intended | is to suspend Constitutional government, and break the 


to favour small proprietorships ; and proposed a mail contract | most valuable of the esoteric rules of the Colonial Office, 
which would, by giving Australia and New Zealand a common | namely, that the first, if not the only business of a 
communication with Europe, have been a first step towards his | Governor in the Parliamentary Colonies, that is, Canada, 
great Federal scheme. The programme was accepted, as we shall | Australia, and New Zealand, is to sustain the law, to cause it 
shortly prove, as to most points, by the whole population of | to be obeyed, whether the colonists and their leaders like it or 
the Colony, and as to education by a majority, and the|not. Responsible government is part of that law in Victoria, 
Ministry entered on a career which attracted to it a most /|and responsible government ceases if a Ministry which has 
unusual amount of European attention. It had, in fact, only | never appealed to the people, and which it is probable may be 
one great difficulty in its path, the permanent difficulty of all | supported on such appeal, can be dismissed without the appeal 
these Southern Colonies: the representatives are too few. | being allowed. The English precedent may not be of much 
In Victoria the Assembly consists of seventy-nine members, | importance, the position of a Governor differing from that of 
and a majority of ten represents a majority of eighty in our | the Queen, first, in this, that he is responsible to a superior, 
House of Commons—a majority, we need not say, of unusual | and she is not ; and secondly, that orders may be given him 
magnitude,—and a majority of three a majority of sixteen. It | whjch he must obey, and she is beyond all legal orders what- 
is always therefore possible for the Opposition to hope that | soever; but the constitutional law of the matter is clear. 
accident, a change of opinion in one or two individuals, a sense | Unless he sees danger to the Empire ia such a course, serious 
of personal annoyance in one or two more, or an outbreak of danger, danger such as calls for the exercise of his reserved 
crotchets in a minute fraction of the House, will alter the | right of jadgment—which of course exists, or the Colony had 
balance of power, and restore them to the sweets or bitters of | better elect the Governor, and so be independent at once—the 








official life. Mr. Duffy was working his large measures with a | Governor is bound to allow a Ministry to submit itself once 
This 


majority of only three, and Mr. Francis therefore, his opponent, a | within a term of years to the popular vote. 

most respectable merchant, we believe, in private life, but with | obligation Lord Canterbury has disregarded, apparently for 
little notion of politics in the broader sense, saw that if he | no reason at all except personal dislike,—for the only reason 
could secure a very few adherents, only two, ke might become | given in his minute, that Mr. Duffy had been defeated by a 
Premier. Aware that Mr. Duffy’s large policy had impressed | vote of no confidence, and not by the rejection of any of his 
the colony, he boldly adopted as much of it as he could | measures, is perfectly childish, is indeed an unanswerable 


understand, almost the whole, but endeavoured to turn him | argument for granting an appeal against a vote so obviously 
out, on the fair ground of his educational abstinence, moving personal. In any legislature personal dislikes must accumulate 


that Government ought to have brought forward an educa- | against a Premier, and if his policy is not assailed, it is clearly 
tional measure. He was defeated on this, which was under- | against such dislikes that he has first of all a right to appeal 
stood to be a demand for purely secular education, by a to the electors, whose interest is not in him, but in his policy, 
majority of two, and at once moved a direct vote of no | and who can enable him to overcome those personal rancours 
confidence, asserting that the Ministry had misused its | which, as we have repeatedly seen in Mr. Gladstone’s career, 
atronage. The case against Mr. Duffy individually was|are generated in the hot air of the Houses when unfelt 
hat he had appointed Mr. Cashel Hoey, a personal friend, |in the cool breeze outside. 


Lord Canterbury has clearly 
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failed in his duty, on a point which, for this reason, is of the! attract a leading share of attention and sympathy. As events 
last importance. The authority of the Governor is the have turned out, however, the Munich Jubilee was distinguished 
nexus or bond of union between the free Colonies and the, by unusual features, which have impressed upon the solemnity 
Empire, and any act which brings that authority into) a distinctive character, and endowed it with an extraordinary 
odium is in the highest degree dangerous to the safety significance. It was the festival of Old Catholicism as well as 
of the State. No act could so bring it into odium as its| of the University. At the termination of its fourth century, 
use to protect one party unfairly at the expense of another, | the transformation of the ancient seat of Jesuitism is complete. 
which is most certainly its use by Lord Canterbury, when he The professoriate, which fought under Eckius in the vanguard 
refuses to one side that right of ultimate appeal to the country of Rome, is now one-half Protestant, and the other half 
which he and his predecessors have no less than five times excommunicate. It is Dillinger himself, the intrepid chief of 
anted to the other. He says, indeed, in his minute that he! the latest band of dissidents whom the intolerance of Rome 
shall refuse a dissolution to Mr. Francis, lest the Colonists should has forced from her communion, who, in spite of Pope and pre- 
suspect him of partiality—we are quoting his own phrase, | lates, is enthroned as the Rector Magnificus, and who, in virtue 
though he puts it in slightly different words—but he cannot of his dignity, had to deliver the festival oration on behalf of 
act on his promise, for to do so would be to refuse the right | the academic body. Direct polemics were of course forbidden 
of dissolution altogether, and so put an end to the English |on such an occasion. The subject of Dillinger’s address, 
form of Parliamentary government, that is, to the form legally | University development in Europe, did not favour them. It 
established within the Colonies. _ was impossible, however, that the words of the master should 
Lord Canterbury may have some reason for his action not bear the impress of his thought, or that what was 
unknown to the public, though conveyed to Lord Kimberley, lintended for the disciples should bear no colour of party 
but on the face of the papers, of his own minute, and of doctrine. 
Colonial precedents, he has without reason, except sympathy | Whatever may be the future that is reserved for 
for one party, rejected the just constitutional demand of the Dillingerism, and at present its prospects are not peculiarly 
other. This sympathy, moreover, must be personal, and not) promising, it is inevitable that it should bear upon it the 
litical, for on the only question on which the victors have | stamp of the characteristics which it has partly derived from 
not adopted the policy of the vanquished—secular education | its origin, and which have partly been impressed upon it by its 
—the Colonial Parliament defeated the victors and upheld! necessities and the conditions of its existence. To most 
the vanquished. Partiality of that kind is as fatal to a con- | Englishmen, absorbed in the spectacle of the gray-haired priest 
stitutional governor as to a judge, and if not a reason for| who has quitted in his old age, and in the zenith of his repu- 
removal, is at least a final reason against continuing him in’ tation, that uncompromising Church of Rome to which he had 
a similar appointment after his tour of office has expired. devoted the ardour of his youth and the energy of his man- 
| hood, it does not occur to analyse the features of the move- 
- ment which Dr. Dillinger has initiated. Least of all are they 
DOLLINGER AT THE MUNICH JUBILEE. | attracted to reflect upon what may be the political and secular 
OUR hundred years ago, in that fifteenth century which | tendencies of the new theological school. And yet the study 
so splendidly continued and almost completed the great is worth the pursuit. Assuredly Dr. Dillinger occupies 
work of University-foundation in Germany which the preceding | position altogether different from the various reformers 
century had commenced, the beginnings of the present Uni- who have, on former occasions, separated themselves 
versity of Munich were laid in the Bavarian city of Ingolstadt. from the Catholic communion. It is not Luther's 
At that time, the various temporal and spiritual princes and | justification by faith, it is not Calvin's assertion of the immu- 
city magistrates were as active in endeavouring to foster the table predestination of the elect, which is heard in the declar- 
increase of seats of learning as the Italian Republics had been ations of the Munich doctor. We may almost say that there is a 
throughout Italy more than a hundred years before. From distinct absence of that religioussectarianism and that Scriptural 
Prague in 1348 and Vienna in 1365, seldom did a decennium | exclusiveness which constitute the identity, so to speak, of 
pass that did not see the erection of some academy destined | preceding reformers. He is, indeed, an earnest Christian. 
to become famous in after-time. Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt, Nay more, he is a sacerdotalist to the inmost core. Excom- 
Altdorf, Greifswalde, Freiburg, Basel, Ingolstadt, Tiibingen municated and anathematised, he boasts himself a priest, clad 
were successively called into existence. Though notestablished in that ineffaceable dignity which the Church he has repudiated 
under the most favourable conditions, Ingolstadt early rose | teaches to be ineradicable, even by the everlasting fires. But 
into notice. Successive sovereigns and bishops patronised it.|the man is as true a heretic, to adopt the nomenclature 
After the great religious convulsions of the sixteenth century, | of his opponents, as the boldest text-quoter who ever turned 
it became one of the literary fortresses of the Catholic party, | the batteries of the Apocalypse against the Scarlet Woman 
and so continued for a couple of centuries. It shared the | and the Seven-horned Beast. He is as true and fearless a Pro- 
growing Liberalism which characterised the epoch of Joseph | testant as Martin Luther, but his Protestantism is altogether 
II. in Austria. Removed from Ingolstadt to Landshut in unlike in its direction, if not in its principles, the Protestantism 
1800, it was transferred to Munich in 1826, and in Munich it of Luther. The monk of the sixteenth century was the founder 
has happened that the fourth centenary of its foundation has | of Biblical Protestantism. The professor of the nineteenth cen- 
just been celebrated amid a pomp of public and academic | tury onlyseeks to represent what may be called the Protestantism 
ceremonial, and amid an outpouring of patriotic and scholastic | of culture. Luther said to each man, “ Search the Scriptures, 
enthusiasm such as, it seems, can only be presented by the | for in them are all things needful to salvation.” Déllinger 
festivals of German Universities. /says nothing of the kind. The author of the Church and the 
The part which the Universities have played in the recent Churches is no friend to private interpretation, as the Evan- 
history of Germany, especially in the preparation of the  gelicals understand the phrase. What he says is addressed to 
War of Independence against the Great Napoleon, and after-|the Church herself, and his message to the Church is 
wards in the liberal and constitutional movement in which | not to search the Scriptures in the first place, but to 
the idea of German unity had its new birth, affords the ex-! search the libraries of the world, to read history, to 
planation of a good deal of the sentiment which surrounds! reduce historical observation to a science, and upon 
these institutions. In the Vereins of the students and the the indispensable foundation of that science to raise the 
lecture-halls of the professors, still more than in camps edifice of ecclesiastical theology. It can thus be seen 
and Cabinets, was the great resistance organised, the that Dr. Ddllinger’s reformation is a reformation sui generis, 
indomitable spirit aroused which a hundred defeats | the most secular reformation, so to speak, which has yet ap- 
could not dishearten, which gathered new hope and new peared, a reformation which does not content itself, like ordi- 
courage after every disaster, until the armies of the/| nary Protestantism, with adducing scientific progress as a vindi- 
nations stood triumphant on the slaughter-field of Leipzic. | cation of the beneficial tendency of religious enlightenment, but 
And when peace had been re-established, and kings and which distinctly makes scientific progress the grand instrument 
princes, dukes and princelings, forgot in prosperity the and real constituent of religious truth. 
solemn promises of days when the discontent of subjects was! It is only consonant with such a spirit that Déllinger, 
not to be coveted by those who would still be the possessors German patriot and German Chauvinist though he be in some 
of thrones, it was again in the bosom of the University respects, should refuse to be narrowly national in the things 
that Liberty lay nursing her strength, and collecting her reso- | of mind and faith. The catholicity he has shaken off will 
lution for the inevitable struggle and the victory that was to | still keep him tvo Catholic, in the broad sense of the term, 
be. Under any circumstances accordingly, the commemora- for any “geographical kingdoms of Christ,” It is at this 
tion feast of the South-German University was certain to point that the political bearings of Dillingerism present them- 
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selves most prominently. Déllinger’s theology, to quote his | and ample cause for the spasmodic action which characterised 
own words at the Munich festival, is “eine wahrhaft deutsche | alike Admiralty and Parliament, scared by the fact that men- 
und zugleich universelle, den andern Wissenzweigen in Ernst und | of-war lay weeks in port unable to collect a crew. But the 
Wahrhaftigheit der Forschiing ebenbirtige Theologie,”—a theology | anxiety seems scarcely less now that we have the germ of 
which indeed seeks to be truly German, but which at the same | great system in luxuriant growth, and commissioned ships can 
time refuses to be anything less than universal, while it claims | be manned in a moment. And the reason is not far to seek, 
to stand in the same grade with the other branches of know- | Partly it lies in the wholesome tendency to grumble, and thug 
ledge in earnestness and reality of investigation. It will be keep official people up to the mark,—at all events on the alert ; 
only under the pressure of hard necessity that Déllingerism | partly in constitutional practice, which obliges the adminis. 
will ever consent to regard itself as a German sect. The vener- | trators who are out to criticise the administrators who are in; 
able Rector probably understands very exactly the amount of | partly in the natural crave of the shipowners to obtain large 
love which the German Government bears to the new move- supplies of better seamen by participating in the fruits of official 
ment, as distinguished from the amount of calculation in which labours; and partly in the praiseworthy tendency of inde- 
that Government has indulged with respect to the capacities of | pendent amateurs to scrutinise and improve a Service so vital 
the new movement for inflicting loss and damage on that | to the commonweal. The result of all this activity is that we 
Catholic organisation which Prince Bismarck has denounced | are not likely to go to the bad without knowing it, or for want 
as the great danger of the Empire. Besides, as the chances of | of plenteous advice; and undoubtedly constant troubling of 
a wholesale acceptance of Old Catholicism by the Catholic the pool does bring out its virtues. But it does not follow 
populations diminish in the Fatherland, the wisdom of | that the Navy is in a critical condition because critics abound. 
raising up no impassable wall of Germanism between | The fact merely shows on the face of it that the Talking 
the new faith and the outside world becomes a matter of | Apparatus is moved to display its interest and apply a healthy 
demonstration. The impulses of culture and conscience are | stimulus to the Government. Annually Mr. Graves moves for 
confirmed by the dictates of expediency. There is a present | inquiry and propounds extensive views, animated by patriotism, 
alliance between Berlin and Déllingerism for common interests, | for he is British to the core, but also inspired on behalf of 
but without echoing the sarcasm about the infallibility of | himself and his constituents by a not unreasonable desire to pro- 
anti-infallibilists, we should be much surprised if, with all their | mote the special interests of the Mercantile Marine. And there 
deference for the laws of the land, the Old Catholics would be is much to be said on that side of the question, for it is in the 
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a whit more inclined to surrender their religious self-will and 
religious comprehensiveness than, in a different order of ideas, 
the Catholics themselves. 

It would be unjust to the great speech which has been the 
primary cause of these remarks to attempt to summarise it 
or to criticise it in the little space which remains at our dis- 
posal. It may be said, however, that the whole oration is full 
of exemplifications of the comparative independence of Dillin- 
gerism of those local influences which might be supposed to 
possess so exclusive a hold on the protégé of Berlin and 
Munich. In truth, the speech upon the development of the 
University system in Europe is as little like a panegyric of 
Germanism as can well be imagined. In parts, it is even the 
hardest and distinctest slap in the face to those German Chauvin- 
ists who, amid the glory of recent and surprising successes, for- 
get how recent a product, as compared with the other nations of 
the West, is the brilliant intellectuality of the Germany of to- 
day. To such Chauvinists, it must have been trying in the 
extreme to hear the venerable Rector’s warm recognition 
of the deep, the immense obligations not only of Germany, 
but of Europe, to France and Paris. ‘Still more really 
than Rome,” he repeated, ‘‘ Paris has been the mental metro- 
polis, die geistige Metropole, of the European West.” It was 
the University of Paris, the medizval Studium of the Four 
Nations, which originated the University system of the Con- 
tinent. Every other nation had only followed the lead of 
France, and though Germany was the last to possess native 
seats of learning, it was still from France that the model was 
taken and the vivifying spark introduced. “All the German 
Universities were descended from Paris; it was from Vienna, 
the daughter of Paris, that our own Ingolstadt received its 
statutes.” Elsewhere he calls Paris “the mother of the 
German Universities.” Similarly he acknowledges the part 
which other nations, and notably Italy and England, 
have had in influencing the growth of Germany. He 
is proud to believe that now-a-days Germany “can give more 
than she receives,’’ but he never hesitates to express his 
recognition of former benefactions. Ddllinger could, indeed, 


stoop to declare his joy at “the recovery of the western | 


-boundaries,” which is his euphemism for the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine. We wonder how German savants would 
treat King Victor Emmanuel’s claim to “recover the northern 


boundaries’ by relegating the Germans to the regions to | 
which the Casars confined them. Dr. Dillinger is, however, | 


an ultra-German in everything except what the world will call 
his Déllingerism. In that sphere he is a universalist, and 
Pére Hyacinthe and the Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht are 
as near to his sympathies as Professor Friedrich or Dr, 
Wollmann. 





A PERENNIAL GRIEVANCE. 
OES anyone remember a period when patriotic gentlemen 
of a maritime turn were not perennially anxious about 
the Manning of the Navy? And in what we may call ancient 
days, before the war fever had broken out all over the globe, 


that is, before “48 and ’51, there was good reason for solicitude | 





Mercantile Marine that our great reserve forces of seafaring 
people are to be found; from thence they must be taken 
whenever there is a great stress produced by a great war. But 
how far the State should interfere with the laws of supply and 
| demand in order to supplement the exertions of shipowners is 
a question to be handled delicately, lest in the process we go 
back to the bounty system in a new form. The State is bound 
to train up or obtain an adequate supply of effective sailors 
for the public service ; it may be politic to aid the shipowners, 
but clearly it is no more incumbent on Government to provide 
mercantile crews than factory hands or agricultural labourers. 

Whatever may be the case with the Mercantile Marine, it 
does not appear that the Military Marine is suffering from 
want of personnel. First, as to numbers. We have 18,000 
| able seamen, quite enough for all practical purposes. At the 
| back of these there are the training-ships, educating yearly 
| 3,500 boys, that is, furnishing a career to youths who might 
| otherwise encumber the land, The training-ships are the 
well-head of supply, and it is practically inexhaustible. On 
the other side, there are more than four thousand Coastguard- 
men all ready for sea, all sea-going sailors; in addition, as 
Mr. Childers reminded the House, there are the pensioners, 
hundreds of whom are still vigorous and efficient, although 
verging on the forties; and further, there are the First 
Naval Reserve,—12,000 picked men out of the 72,000 able 
seaman in the mercantile ships. So that virtually there 
,are some 50,000 men, good and true and trained, ready 
to come when you do call for them,—spirits from the vasty 
| deep who have that advantage over Owen Glendower’s 
| mysterious allies. So far as regards numbers. But quantity 
is not enough. What is their quality? On this head we 
have the testimony of Mr. Graves and Mr. Norwood, as 
opposed to that of Mr. Henley, who has a distressing 
| tendency to believe in the general deterioration of Britons 
| living under a Liberal régime and subjected to new-fangled 
|experiments. Mr. Graves testifies that the able seamen in 
|the Navy are at least equal to the sea-dogs who won Tra- 
\falgar. He says they never were surpassed in steadiness, skill, 
and intelligence. As fighting men they have not been tried, 
/but what reason is there to suppose that they differ from 
their race? None at all. Courage is common enough, and 
these men have natural bravery hardened and quadrupled by 
discipline. Up to this point we are tolerably well provided, 
having fair numbers and excellent quality. We should be 
|able to strike a powerful stroke at the beginning of a war 
and still have something in hand. Independently of the 
employed and retained force, we have, in the Mercantile 
Marine, 197,000 men of all sorts, 60,000 of whom, Reserve 
‘men being deducted, are able seamen; and on our coasts 
| 150,000 fisher folk; a mass of rude available power far 
exceeding that any other country could show. We are, 
| therefore, absolutely out of the region of anxiety. 

But that is no ground for any relaxation in our endeavours 
not merely to preserve what has been secured, but to advance 
towards a less uncertain system. The principle on which our 

Naval and Military institutions alike depend is voluntary enlist- 
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ment. Mr. Childers says he is one of those old-fashioned | residing at Suez, telegraphs that the Khedive has in profound 

ple who believe it to be the duty of every man to take a | secrecy formed a small army of 2,000 men, armed with Remington 
share in the defence of his country. The maxim earns lip | rifles and light cannon, has placed them under the command of a 
service from all; it is also the common law of the land; but | Swiss adventurer named Munzinger, and has sent them to invade 
in practice the principle of compulsionis at a discount. Nowhere | Abyssinia. They have taken Bogos, declared three provinces 
is it acted on. Nobody in England is compelled to do any- | annexed to Egypt, and imprisoned a “queen,” — the lady, 
thing except serve on a jury and pay taxes. All other duties | we presume, from whose attentions Lord Napier is said to have 
are got done through the process of natural selection. We had some difficulty in escaping. They are now marching on 
may be drifting towards the enforcement of admitted duties, | Magdala, expecting to be joined en route by 3,000 more troops, 
but we are a long way from port. In the meantime, here | and when they have taken the mountain fortress intend to claim 
is the voluntary system, and we are at least bound by the! the obedience of all Abyssinia. ‘The Emperor Kassai is marching 
law of self-preservation to make the most of it. Accordingly | on the invaders with 10,000 men, but as he has no Remington 











we do not issue decrees, we offer money or social status, or | 


both. We enhance the inducements, raise the price 
in the. market, lower the standard of height, give 
additional facilities, make the doing of national duties as 
easy as possible. Mr. Goschen’s modified rules for the First 
and Second-Olass Reserves are all in that direction. And 
since compulsion is not the order of the day, since we have 

t only as far as comparatively small standing forces ashore 
and afloat, and large reserves, it is most desirable that the 
motives which operate to make the Reserves large should be 
powerful. The State desires to have as many men as possible 
under obligations to serve the public. Upon the voluntary 
principle there is no mode of securing the end save by money ; 
if the bulk of the community won’t do common duties, they 
must pay for the doing thereof; and as real reserves are in- 


dispensable to national safety, real reserves are worth paying | 


for. From this point of view any help rendered to the ship- 
owner that is not a waste, but an investment of public 
resources, is justifiable. The plan suggested by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue—plan based on payment for results—demands the 


rifles, it is believed that he will be defeated at once, and that 
Egypt will acquire the whole country without further fighting. A 
couple of paragraphs are added, implying that although the Khe- 
dive is *‘ in the swim,” to steal an expressive bit of slang from the 
American Stock Exchange, he is quite prepared to repudiate the 
expedition, and that it has nominally been got up by some European 
adventurers, who have placed Munzinger at their head, and intend 
to proclaim him King, or more likely, Pasha of Ethiopia. The 
whole story is as yet too little confirmed and too romantic for 
political discussion, and may of course be an invention, but we have 
| an impression that it isin the main true, and true in the odd wayin 
| which it is told, as of a buccaneering expedition, half sanctioned, half 
| disowned by the Khedive, who, in the north of his dominions a civi- 
| lised Viceroy impatient of capitulations and eager to secure prime 
| donne, is in the south of them more of a buccaneer upon an un- 
| usual scale than anything else. We have an impression, too, 
that he will win, that he will succeed in overthrowing Kassai, whose 
followers will fly without much resistance, and that he will con- 
quer Abyssinia with 5,000 Arabs, doing more work with that 





hearty co-operation of the shipping interest. If they are to be | trumpery force than we did with an army of 11,000 good soldiers, 
assisted they must give a quid pro quo, they must provide that | and some 40,000 auxiliaries, camp followers, and servants of every 
the boys paid for enter the Reserve, and must allow them the | kind. If we are right, the incident—the political meaning of 
requisite time for drill. The suggestion of common naval | which we disregard for the moment, merely remarking that if Lord 
schools for both Services, Mr. Graves’s pet notion, looks | Granville wishes to have his hand on the Khedive 8 throat he has 
handsomer and more like a national scheme, especially as the | his opportunity at last—is one more bit of evidence to that 
pick of the schools are to be given up to the Navy, and the | strangest of all facts, the solvent power exercised by European 
rest retained for the Commercial Marine, the expense being | attack upon an Oriental State. Abyssinia has been threatened 
borne jointly by the State and private persons. But no one | with Mussulman attack for the last twelve hundred years. 
seems to have an idea of the cost, and even if it were cheap, Mohammed tried to take it and felted, and over ery Amrou'’s 
the plan would be inadmissible, unless the Admiralty set the | time every Mohammedan ruler of epee hankered = these 
standard of acquirements, dictated the conditions of manage- | fine provinces, which nevertheless have always remained indepen- 
ment, and exercised a minute supervision. The Admiralty | dent of the Lords of the Lower Nile. Only five years ago Theodore 
appears to be tending even towards that development of the | smiled at the notion of Egyptian invasion, and not only pretended 
voluntary system, the governing fact being that we must to be, but was as independent of Constantinople or Cairo as the 
have adequate effective Reserves. | Governor of Bombay, and the Khedive himself would have ad- 

The novelty in the projects now before the country is the | mitted that the conquest of Abyssinia was a task for his whole 
proposal to establish Naval Volunteers analogous to the | army. And now, because an English brigade penetrated to Mag- 
Military Volunteers. The very name, of course. implies a | dala and overthrew Theodore, and retired, leaving no garrison and 
further extension of the principle in the efficacy of which we | claiming nothing, not even a nominal tribute, the Egyptian ruler 
do not all believe. The notion meets with approval on all | ig able, with a Swiss adventurer and 5,000 balf-disciplined Fellahs, 
sides, but there is at present little on the part of those who alone | 





can give it a substantial existence,—the shipowners. Govern- 
ment, however, is ready to second the experiment with the 
essentials, ships and officers; is ready to send the gunboats to 
the Volunteers instead of bringing them to the gunboats ; has, 
indeed, already prepared regulations, and no doubt has esti- 
mates to present to Parliament, due encouragement being 
forthcoming. But it has not come. The projectors want a 
stimulus in the shape of a Sailor Prince, would like Prince 
Alfred to place himself at the head of the movement. We 
see no objection to that, except that the Duke of Edinburgh 
will one day be a German Prince. But that objection has 


to subjugate a kingdom as old as Solomon, governed by a single 
ruler, and full of a numerous people, hostile to the invaders’ enter- 
| prise and authority, and differing from his subjects in creed, race, 
language, and colour. Why ? 

| We wish we could answer that question satisfactorily, for the 
| reply would reveal a secret which this writer has passed a life of 
| unusual opportunities in studying without having ever arrived at 
| a conclusion which convinced himself,—the cause of the solvent, or 
| rather pulverising effect produced on Asiatic organisations, and 
| especially Asiatic military organisations, by Anglo-Saxon impact. 
| Englishmen are so accustomed to the result that they have ceased 





little weight, since as soon as he succeeds his uncle he will | t0 inquire into the cause, and if pressed, avoid the subject by a 
cease to hold any official position here, just as his great-uncle | reference to the vague claim called “ superiority of Face ; but there 
did when he became King of Hanover. There is no reason | is no more complicated intellectual puzzle. “ Race,” to begin with, 
why Naval volunteering should not be tried, for if it suc- | in whatever sense we may use that very elastic word, has very little to 
ceeded, the defence of the coasts would become easy, and | do with the matter, for the effect of the impact lasts when thesuperior 
the strength of the Empire would be doubled by the race has withdrawn, and as we saw in China, and are seeing in 
acquisition of perfect security. That would be obtained by | Abyssinia, so weakens the governing class as to leave it a helpless 
torpedoes, Glattons, gun-carriage, men-of-war of light draught, | prey to men who have no race-privilege to urge. Our war with 
and effective coast volunteers. Nevertheless, all would depend | China in Lord Palmerston’s time so discredited the Tartars, that 
upon the vitality of the voluntary system, which involves the | after our departure native Chinese insurgents, who formerly dared 
paradox that duty is a thing which may be done or not done, | not show themselves, collected into armies, and under the name 


at the will of the persons under national obligations. of Taepings would have overset the dynasty, but that they 
‘could not keep their blood-thirst under the most moderate control, 


and producing an impression that they intended the extirpation 
THE METHOD OF ASIATIC CONQUEST. of the loyal population, enabled the Emperor to introduce a great 

VERY curious and dramatic political incident is reported | Tartar horde to defend his capital. Our invasion of Abyssinia, if 

this week from Egypt, to which no one appears to have paid | the Telegraph's story is well founded, as we think, judging from 

any particular attention. A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, | internal evidence, it is, is similarly followed by a collapse of 
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native power, which enables a few Egyptian Arabs to accom- | the American races have done and the aborigines of Tasmania ; 
plish what the great Sultans sought for ages to effect, and | sometimes droops without dying, as in Peru ; and sometimes yields 





sought in vain. What is it that we destroy in the people we} without drooping, as was the case of the Bengalees, both under 
invade? It is hard enough to understand why we beat them, why | the Mussulman and the English conquest. Death of course ends 
troops like the Sikhs, more numerous than our own, as well / all things, but in the two latter cases the effect, whatever it be, 
appointed as our own, and on the whole, in their own | the self-distrust which cripples power, appears to die out with 
land and under any circumstances except defeat, braver than | time, a circumstance, if the theory is true, of no little moment 
our own, animated by bitter hostility, and actuated by a strong | for Europeans. The ‘moral ascendancy” of the European wore 
patriotism, should run away before our own; and still more, why, | out in Hayti. It is wearing out in Spanish America, so rapidly that 
because they have run away, millions of equally brave and equally | wherever the natives have retained their numbers they are coming 
hostile persons should think themselves bound to submit to a|to the top, as in Mexico, which had yesterday a native for 
domination they detest ; but still some sort of an explanation of | ruler, natives for his most dangerous opponents, natives for its 
those facts is possible. The Sikhs, Rajpoots, T'artars, or other | best soldiers, besides native tribes whom white Mexicans will not 
Asiatics run away because their leaders handle them so badly | face, and no one who studied the Mutiny will be certain that it 
that on the spot of actual conflict their numbers do not tell, and} had not worn out in India. Tantia Topee’s new levies did not 
the divisions actually engaged being by superior energy beaten, | fight very well, but they tried hard, and rose under circumstances 
the remainder suffer from that infections emotion which only a| which, if their old reverence had remained, would have been most 
discipline they have not can control ; and the people submit because | discouraging. The impact of the West on the East has a crushing 
they have always been accustomed to leave resistance to their own | intellectual, or rather moral effect, extending far beyond its imme- 
élite, the national soldiery, and think if they ure defeated no one | diate or direct result, covering several generations, and destroying 
else can succeed. But that very poor explanation—for after all, | the faculty of resistance as against assailants other than the white 
Orientals, say in India, are adepts in insurrection, and could crush | victors; but it may be temporary, and if it is, some prophecies 
us with half the effort they are quite ready to expend in intestine | as to the coming future of the world will require modification. 

wars—is not sufficient to explain the other fact, that when we 
have retired the power we have defeated remains pulverised, a 
prey to the first spoiler, with the life of all its military institutions 
gone out of them. Why in the world should not Tartars, or Abys- 








THE DEARNESS OF MEAT. 
E remonstrated a fortnight ago with the public for the panic 


sinians, beaten on Monday by Europeans, on Tuesday fight Asiatics, 
whom they have defeated a hundred times, just as well as before ? 

Clearly, the only answer is that self-respect is gone out of them; 
but why is it gone out, not only as regards the victors, but as regards 
all other persons, till men whom they laughed at twitch them by 
the beard? Their courage is not gone. Their habit of obedi- 
ence is not gone. ‘Their theories of life are not gone. Nothing 


is gone except the something which was in the Mexicans, for | 


instance, when Cortez landed, and was out of the Mexicans appar- 
ently for ever when Cortez died,—something which enabled them 
to endure the strain of keeping up original institutions by their 
own unassisted strength. The something is not, we are convinced, 
the wish to win, for they wish it in subjugation much more strongly 
than in triumph, no hatred, for example, exceeding that of a 
Greek of Asia Minor or of an Egyptian fellah for a ‘Turk, whose 
superior he is in brain and body, while yet he cowers before him. 


into which they had been betrayed by the rise in the price 
of coals, but there seems to be one point on which the panic has 
some foundation. From all the information we can obtain, we 
incline to believe that there will be no serious reduction in the 
price of Meat, and that the poorer section of the middle-class must 
make up its mind for some years to a distasteful economy in that 
| pleasant article of diet. The limit of supply would appear to 
have been nearly reached, while the limit of demand is as yet 
\invisible. It is never safe to place bounds to the results which 
| may be achieved when science is stimulated by high pay and a 
universal demand, but for the present at least these broad facts 
| would appear to be true. What with the cattle plague, and the 
| foot-and-mouth disease, and the reward offered by the public for 
| quick killing, the supply of cattle for food produced in these 
| islands or imported from abroad does not increase, and except 
| under the temptation of high prices is not likely to increase. 





Nor is it want of confidence in each other. We have never been| The world which can be tapped for supply—until science has 
able to control the Chinese Hoeys or secret societies of Singa- |immensely increased the facility of transporting live beasts, or 


pore by civil law, because the members are absolutely faithful has succeeded in freezing dead meat without impairing its 


to each other; we have never divided the men of the dangerous | quality—does for us as much as it is likely to do, at least for a 
sects like Moplabs, or Wahabees, or Kookas ; and we were| good many years tocome. If we want more, we must give more, 
never but once aided by treachery in the Mutiny. What has | which, cheapness being the object, is no particular help. The 
disappeared is, we suppose, confidence in the protection to be | supply of mutton has positively decreased, and though there may 
derived from organisation, from the arrangement of force which, | be a change in this reepect—sheep-breeding just now being almost 
having come down from antiquity, must be the only right arrange- as profitable as market-gardening—the change, we may be nearly 
ment, the only one under which men can hope to succeed in their | certain, will not be great enough to overtake the increase of popu- 
enterprises. ‘That has disappeared under a blow clearly seen to | lation, the rise in mutton caused by the rise in beef, and the in- 
be inadequate in weight—all Asiatics understand as clearly as we | creased demand. This last, indeed, is the most formidable item 
do the smallness of our armies—but also seen to be irresistible in| in the whole account. So great is the increase in the num- 
velocity, and with its disappearance the Asiatic feels like a man| bers of the wealthy class, in the wages of the lower class, 
who, accustomed to wear armour, finds it suddenly become a use- | and in the tendency to physical luxury, that there is a com- 
less burden. It could not resist rockets, and he distrusts it against | petition for joints as well as beasts, a competition which 
arrows, and ceases in that distrust to be a capable soldier at all. | enables the retail butcher to exact a much larger profit for him- 
The Abyssinians saw their warrior King and his army destroyed | self as distributor, and he is exacting it, as of course he has a 
by a trumpery force of Europeans, and in despair of seeing a| perfect right to do. He does not destroy human food to keep 
similar organisation effective against a much inferior foe, give up, | down the price, as we regret to be told the fish salesmen do, in a 
because their armour is, to their own imagination, full of holes. | way which, if they are not more careful, will bring down Lynch 
This, we say, is the reasonable explanation, but there may | law on their heads; and short of that method of making war on 
be a much more subtle and complete one, a partial rise | his kind, the butcher has a right to ask any price he finds he can 
in all races but the English of that feeling known to exist | get, provided he charges all customers alike. ‘There is no chance 
in the Tasmanians, Maories, Tahitians, and other dying | whatever of this competition for the joints decreasing, and every 
peoples,—the feeling that exertion is not worth while; that | chance that it will increase very fast, for this reason. Society isa 
in the end, the unpleasant, energetic, raspy white man will win; | pyramid, and every row you descend the wider is the total mass. 
that the world will not go their way, as by every divine law it ought | In other words, when a new and lower class becomes generally 
to go; and that they may as well take a lower position at once, ‘richer, and resolves to buy anything, it comes into market not in 
and see if that be bearable. Why not despair when exertion is | tens added to the former tens, but in tens of thousands added 
ultimately so hopeless, and presently such a strain upon the nerves ? 





at once to the former hundreds, and knocks all previous 
All experts in the matter agree that this was the case with the 
Mexicans and Peruvians and people of Guiana to a degree which 
altered the very expression of their faces, and stamped ‘“ submis- 
siveness ” as a quality into races which in one case were fiercely 
brave, and in the other as obstinate as their own llamas, and it 
may extend to races among whom we scarcely suspect its existence. 
A race thus stricken sometimes droops and dies away, as several of 


‘calculations to pieces. Suppose, for example, the agricultural 
labourers got their way completely, and had each of them a pound 
‘a week, and desired to eat flesh, as they would do, the additional 
number of buyers at once thrown into the market would exceed 
all the buyers previously in the field. There would be, say, 
1,000,000 householders to be supplied with meat, instead of 
400,000. If that happened suddenly meat would be 2s. a pound 
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in a month, and never would go back to its old price, and though | but there will be a diminution of comfort which to most men is 
-our illustration is fanciful, still something exceedingly like it is almost more annoying. 

happening now. Quite a million of households are benefiting | There is, however, no help, unless it comes in the way of pre- 
‘by the extraordinary rise in the workmen’s wages which has | pared meat, and as yet science has not helped us much in that 
-oocurred this year, and are spending no small proportion of their direction. We area little tired of all the praise of Australian 
new gains on the best meat. Those who never bought meat before | prepared meat. It is a very nourishing, and as far as we know 
buy it now, and those who bought it three times a week buy it | very healthy exchange for fresh meat, and in puddings is very 
seven times, till, as our jolly butcher of last week declared to his | palatable, but it is no more a substitute for a cut of a sirloin or 
sympathising brethren at Manchester, it is ‘‘all chop and steak, | roast leg of mutton than a mess of hominy is a substitute for 








frizzle and fry, from morning till night.” Men, grumbled another 
‘butcher, who used to kill three beasts a week were now killing 
thirteen,—a proportion which, we suppose, was imaginary, but 
which would indicate a four-fold increase of demand. ‘This 
demand will continue, for the rise in wages has still to 
cover whole classes, and will, we believe, effectually prevent much 
reduction in price, more especially as a rapid addition to the 
fraternity of butchers is not to be looked for. It is not an over- 
stocked trade, and it probably never will be, being, as it is, a 
disagreeable trade, a trade requiring experience, and a trade in 
which capital tells so heavily that nobody without it has very 
much chance. It is not therefore, though prosperous, a trade of 
unlimited competition. 

We greatly fear our friends of the poorer middle-class, with 
from £250 to £600 a year, and in especial the main body of the 
wlergy, may make up their minds that the normal price of best 
meat, say ribs of beef for choice, will never be very much under 
a shilling a pound, and that they must part with one of the great 
luxuries of life, a free supply of good fresh flesh meat twice a 
day, or with some other equivalent pleasure, say sufficient service. 
A vicar with £350 a year—we take that example, because it is so 
‘rue and so familiar—will never again be able to be as liberal as 
ke would like to be with meat, without devoting to it an 
unfair proportion of his income. With two servants, and 
¢hree in household, and an occasional guest, he will, if he 


home-made bread. A few people like it, we believe, but the great 
majority, if they told the truth, would admit that its recommenda- 
tion was its cheapness, that it tasted of stewing, and that they 
entirely agreed with the old gentleman who made a hearty meal 
of the meat and remarked, ‘* most excellent meat, most excellent 
meat, very tender, very succulent, very satisfying, and I don’t 
intend to eat it any more.” We want something a great deal 
better than that before Englishmen will give up craving 
for a cut of the joint, and it does not seem to be forth- 
coming. Everybody talks of some plan for preparing meat 
which will be delightful, but nobody gets a joint out of the plans. 
We have a notion that meat could be prepared in Russia and 
Hungary in joints, and sent by rail, and having only a week of 
travel to bear might be very good to eat; but that is only the 
| idea of a journalist, not the plan of an enterprising grazier. The 
Telegraph says we might all eat fish, as a red mullet costs less 
than a mutton-chop, and is quite as nice to eat. Well, so is a 
red herring, which costs less still; but it is no more a substitute 
for meat than rice would be for bread. If the only object is to 
secure a relish to make the bread go down, that is, to disguise the 
change from a flesh to a farinaceous diet, that might, we imagine, 
be easily accomplished. Potted meat can be made wherever meat 
itself is found, and prepared to bear a long voyage, and potted 
meat when sound has all the good qualities of flesh, including the 
| fibrin, which is the good quality that all the ‘extracts of meat” 





gives meat twice a day, and is what servants call liberal with it, | lack ; but still it is only a relish for bread, not meat itself. Strong 
letting everybody eat freely, consume quite seven pounds a day, | soup, which might be made to keep almost any time, is a most excel- 
bone included—we take the official ration for Volunteers as our | lent article of consumption ; but just substitute it for fresh meat for 
standard—and will find at the end of the year that almost a fourth | a week, and you will soon recognise the difference of support. A real 
of his income has gone on his butcher's bill alone. In fact, that is addition to our supplies might, we conceive, be made by breeding 
an under-statement, for if there is anything like waste in his house- | pigs so as to produce more flesh and less fat; but it would be 
hold—and where is there not some waste in England?—he can | attended by a rise in the price of pork, and would not tend to 
easily run his butcher's bill up to 103. a week per head, —that is some- | diminish the strong prejudice against that excellent meat upon which 
thing like £120 ayear. Ile cannot afford it, as he could twenty-five whole nations, including the farmers of New England, have grown 
years ago, when the price was 7d. a pound, and as we quite admit, | healthy and strong. There is no explicable reason why hams as 
kis inability is a great deduction from his enjoyments. It is all | good as those of Yorkshire should not be cured in Cincinnati and 





very well for the rich to talk nonsense out of a balloon, but to 
people in health, with hungry children and appearances to 
support, a free supply of good kindly meat—not pork or that 
Australian stuff—but meat with juice in it, and as much as 
you want, is, if not an absolute necessity, a very great luxury, and 
one about which Englishmen have for generations been solicitous. 
Gt is all very well to preach about substitutes, Australian mutton, 
and fish, and flavoured puddings, and haricot beans, and all the 
test of the things the Telegraph recommends, and all of which are 
good in their way, but who that did not care about money would 
give up good fresh meat for the sake of them all? Half of the 
peopie we are talking about think the meat necessary to health,— 
which can hardly be quite true, else Scotchmen could not fight 
‘and plough and dance so well upon bannocks,—and the other 
‘half know quite well what it is they like. It is a luxury gone out 
-of their lives if they have to go without meat, or eat very little of 
it, and a healthful luxury; and we are heartily sorry for them, 
and do not wonder that they write such sharp letters of 








sold here at 8d. a pound, nor has ingenuity exhausted itself in 
the matter of the curing of other meat, a branch of experiment of 
which we have heard but little. Curing was our forefathers’ 
remedy against the dearness of meat at certain seasons, and we 
have eaten cured beef—so cured that it would keep for weeks in a 
Bengal summer—which was a great deal better than ordinary 
ham. All these devices are, however, only palliatives intended to 
cover a resort to flour instead of flesh, a resort which will not 
injure the Englishman in any bodily way, but will pro tanto render 
him less happy. ‘They will not give the educated poor man his 
pound of meat a day, nor do we believe there is any device except 
| earning some more money which will. 


| 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_ > —— 
BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Bourbonne-les- Bains, Haute Marne. 





‘complaint and depression. But there is no consolation to 
be had out of lying, and anybody who says that meat will| A “a@ranp bal” at the Ltablissement des Bains here is an 
epeedily be cheap again, that it is all Mr. Forster, or all amusing specticle. ‘Io our first feelings of incredulity succeeded 
a@ temporary plague—why should it be temporary, any more | pleasure at seeing so many people enjoying themselves in so 
éhan typhus ?—or all the butchers’ extortion, is telling fibs, or at | homely and innocent a fashion. ‘The salle is a large, well-propor- 
‘east making assertions contrary to large masses of ascertainable | tioned room, with a floor so highly polished that it requires caution 
facts. There is nothing to be done but either to earn more money, in the uninitiated to walk on it without slipping. How the canes 
@r to feed fewer mouths, or to devote a larger share of the income | and crutches contrive to avoid tumbling about I cannot under- 
to meat, or to restrict its use as carefully as our grandfathers | stand. (Gas is unknown at Bourbonne, where the light of other 
‘used to restrict the use of tea. It is the last course which in the | nights suspends iteelf in lanterns, few and far between, from ropes 
majority of cases of fixed incomes will be adopted, and a very | stretched across the street, and burns dimly in old carriage lamps 
disagreeable course it necessarily is. The servants will not help | hooked up at odd corners. So the salle is lighted by candles only, 
you, but only sulk, and protest that they serve for the strength | and leaves something to be desired in that respect. The orchestra 
which comes of good food ; the children will not help you, for if occupies a kind of den, which discloses itself on the sliding back 
accustomed to meat, they pine for it; and your own nature will not | of certain painted panels in a wall, and the spectators range them- 
help you, for if you have an instinct, it is to avoid closeness as to | selves on chairs and sofas within a sternly defined limit. A tepid 
bodily food. That health will suffer we do not believe, bearing reluctance marked the early stages of the proceedings, and the 
the sanitary results of the Lancashire cotton famine well in mind, | spirits of some gentlemen (mostly lame) evidently flagged. 
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*¢Quadrille ” announced itself in red letters on a large card dis- | but were made prisoners at Sedan. He was desperately wounded 
played in front of the orchestra, and the inviting strains of the at Gravelotte, left for dead on the field, rescued by some country 
“‘Agnes Sorel” set appealed to the company, but for some | people, reported to his mother ‘dead,’ and discovered by his only 
minutes no one stirred. ‘Then advanced a small young man, with | sister, a nun, serving the ambulances under the Red Cross. In 
light hair, light whiskers, light trousers, spectacles, and an un- | addition to other injuries, he was struck by a fragment of a shell 
mistakably German face, who resolutely put on a pair of cream- | on both legs, the bones were not broken, but the nerves were torn,. 
coloured gloves, and asked the largest lady in the room to dance. | and the limbs have wasted away. He is quite cheerful and happy, 
She promptly acquiesced, and the quadrille was formed. Can it | tells with delight how he can drag himself along now with crutches, 
be possible that precedence here is regulated by weight ? we asked instead of being drawn in a little carriage—a service of which his. 
each other, as we observed that the three ladies who were led to | comrades never wearied—and how he is studying engineering, 
their places after the first were also remarkable for size, and by | since his career of predilection is closed. He will be quite strong 
no means in their first youth. How heartily they danced, and | in one more year, he thinks, and he never suffers from his head, so 
how well! With what good faith, and genuine enjoyment, and | they allow him to look on at the dancing.” We notice that one or 
how their cavaliers did their best to make up for a stiff knee in | other of the officers takes his place beside the helpless boy (he ig 
one case, a club foot in another, and an eccentric and unmanage- | little more) between every dauce, and that his low voice is pleasant, 
able hop in a third! With what business-like gravity did the | and his face, which it is difficult to look away from, is never 
German, that enemy of the country, set its children right in the | melancholy or moody. So the ‘‘ grand bal” has more than one 
figures, and correct everybody’s inclination to give the wrong | aspect for us, though its amusing features decidedly preponderate. 
hand in the chaine des dames. After that initiatory quadrille | General arrangements for the public amusement are largely dis- 
all went well. The collection of canes and crutches in a | cussed at the ball, and we learn that a grand chasse aux sangliers 
corner multiplied, as the dauntless patients joined the dance, | is to take place in some of the adjacent forests. Wild boar abounds 
and to our amazement we beheld persons whom we had regarded in this district, and the animals occasionally leave the woods and 
with the kindest compassion, as they limped past our window, or 
hobbled up and down the terrace, performing the complicated | chasse, conducted with much form, is said to be very dangerous,. 
evolutions of the mazurka, or the distracting jerk of the deuz | and we are still more surprised than by the ball, to find that many 
temps. The officers mustered strong, and danced with a persistent | of the lame gentlemen there present are to be of the party. 

good-will truly astonishing, considering that most of them are| Bourbonne aboundsin delightfully unexpected bits of picturesque 
only recovering from terrible wounds. They are all young men, | landscape. You turn out of the pretty little steep street into a 
some very fine-looking fellows, but there is a uniform stamp of | stony lane, which you climb to the level of a wooded ridge, and 
suffering in their faces, the anxious outlook of pain. Here is a| there bursts upon your view a picture of perfect beauty of the 
chef de bataillon of Algerian tirailleurs, who is as thin as a walking- | richest, most luxuriant order. You ascend a flight of steps, like 


stick, and nearly as dry and brown, who has had a ball through | those which lead to the fishing quarter of Boulogue-sur-Mer, or to- 


his right shoulder, and his left leg broken by his horse having | Fourvitres at Lyons, and you find yourself in the midst of gardens, 
fallen upon him,—he hasdone his two seasons at the baths, and he 
never leaves off dancing the whole evening. Here is a brown- 
faced young man, who distinguished himself by great gallantry in 
the dreadful battle of Gravelotte, quite the ideal of a soldier, with 


furnished models for those of Asniéres and Meudon. ‘he most 
beautiful of the neighbouring villages are Coiffy-le-haut and 
Coiffy-le-bas,—names of historic importance, and which recall 
cold, piercing, blue eyes, and stern set features, rapid of movement | many terrible reminiscences of massacre and incendiarism in the bad 
and abrupt of speech,—he has a few bullets dispersed about him | old times. Exquisitely lovely and peaceful places are they now, 
still, I believe, after having had four taken out of his palms and | the first perched upon a hill, jutting out over the deep, wide 
wrists, for it happened strangely that both hands were wounded | valley, which stretches away in the distance with endless variety 
precisely in the same way; and he holds his partner oddly, with a | of crop and colour to the horizon, where the spire of the great 
fin-like expression of the fingers, but he dances beautifully, and he | cathedral of Langres stands out against the steel-blue of the sky; the 
gives his whole mind to it. In ashort time everybody has arrived, | second nestling in the lowland, red-roofed and vineyard-girded, 
and there is quite a crowd, but such a polite, accommodating, kindly | beside a swift-flowing rivulet, guarded by shivering aspens and 
crowd, anxious to give the strangers the best places, and interested drooping osiers. ‘The peasant proprietors are at work in their. 
in us, not vulgarly curious. A little confused about our nationality, | vineyards under the burning sun, and when we pass through the 
though, for we distinctly hear ourselves described as ‘les dames village streets we do not see a living being. The old, old church 
Hollandaises de chez Madame G ,” and we conceive a humi- | of Coiffy-le-haut, built on the outer edge of the tongue-shaped hill, 
liating suspicion that we are supposed to express ourselves | scrupulously clean and well preserved, contains some curious 
imperfectly in the French tongue when we say we are | aucient tablets, with complicated inscriptions, and some 
“Trlandaises,” and that the “Emerald gem of the Western | modern works of art, combined with devotion of astonishing 
world” is unknown at Bourbonne. The notables look on/|uaiveté. All the roads are very solitary, and in the beau- 
approvingly, groups of pleased matrons talk pleasantly together, | tiful wood-paths we have never met anybody. Within easy 
many pretty girls and young women, dressed with perfect taste, 
who are evidently residents, mingle with the visitors, and several 
of the doctors survey the proceedings with grave professional 


assent, and comment upon the progress of their re- : 
spective patients, who, having been obliged to abstain from | house whose windows and doors were, as usual, wide open. A deer’s 


even the mild quadrille at the beginning of their ‘season,’ are | foot, hanging in the place of the bell-handle, first attracted our 
now indulging in the exhilarating polka. Yes, that ex- | attention, and we looked in, after the friendly fashion of Bourbonne. 








climbed to get at them, and the patients, who go to the balls and 
to the chasse, do not attempt the hills. As we were returning 





ploded dance still flourishes at Bourbonne, no doubt because its | No sign of habitation, complete silence, empty rooms, furnished. 


alternate hop and stagger recommend it to lame dancers. The | with taste, completeness, and in the daintiest order. We lean on 


dancing is so animated that we have hardly any attention to spare | 


for the spectators, but we notice a young man, seated near one of leisurely survey its contents, which might furnish a very choice 


the external doors, in the most backward row of chairs, who leans | little museum. The walls are hang with rare skins, from Africa,. 


forward and looks on with a fresh vivid pleasure. We can only | India, aud America, and trophies of arms are displayed upon them, 
see his head and shoulders and his fine golden-brown beard for a | weapons of savage tribes, and samples of the elaborate steel-work 
long time. He is very young, and very handsome, though at first | of outlived civilisations,—here, a sheaf of assegais, there a couple 
we think he must be dying, and then that he is just rescued from | of Malay kreeses, further on; a Mexican shield with an aureole of 


death, for his face is like a fine waxen mask, and his deep-set blue | spear-heads, and a fantastic bordering of horse accoutrements ;: 


eyes are sadly bright and eager. Presently the chairs in front of | Spanish rapiers, Indian maces and axes, Iroquois arrows, and the 
him are vacated, and we see that he is covered with a rug, that his | bead-bedecked panoply of a great chief, a canoe which might have 
shoulders are supported by crutches, and that he wears the uniform | carried Uncas and La Longue Carabine, carved gourds from which. 
of a Chasseur regiment under his cloak, which he draws round him | Nile explorers may have drunk, a shirt of mail and gauntlets of 
with white emaciated fingers. ‘“‘ One of your wounded ?” I ask of | the time of the Crusades, scoriz from burning mountains, antique 
Dr. Maginn, the chief physician here. ‘ He is one of them, one of | earthenware, a cor de chasse of such richness that it might have 
four sons of an officer, old French family from La Rochelle, who served the Chevalier de Rohan himself, two daggers in wrought- 
was killed at Solferino. He had just left St. Cyr when the late | silver sheaths of great price and beauty, a stuffed falcon on a 


war began, and was the youngest of the four. The other three | perch, hood and jesses complete, a couple of Chinese josses, and: 


volunteered, were in all the battles, and escaped without a wound, | an eagle, the vigilant gravity of the head skilfully preserved by 


commit extensive depredations in the vineyards and orchards. The- 


vineyards, and terraced walks leading to chalets which might have- 


reach of the town there are delightful walks, but hills must be- 


from a walk by a suburb of the town new to us, we passed a small: 


the carved stone window-sill of a room on the ground floor, and: 
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the art of the empailleur, presiding over a table strewn with written | crushed, and which you and I bope will not always be crushed, by 
documents and proof-sheets. No doubt we have come upon the | paternal government ; and I would ask, has not the labourer when 
retreat of a philosopher, a collector, a savant; we inquire, and we | he enters the service of a farmer the same right to demand a good 
find the owner of all these things is a mild gentleman, who edits | and convenient house as to ask good wages? and has not the 
the local newspaper, but who has a son, en voyage. This simple and | farmer the same right to require cottages as he has to require 
kindly individual takes it for granted that everybody is to come | farm buildings from his landlord when he takesa farm? And 
and lean on his window-sill, inspect his possessions, and if he | though it is possible that the farmer may use the cottages (as the 
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‘severity, be brought to their old contentedness again,—at the best 


happens to be in the room, ask him any questions they please. It 
is much less trouble than a public museum, and it costs nothing. 


Blenheim manifesto suggests he should use them) as a screw to 
keep down wages, is it not also not merely possible, but certain, that 


We have had magnificent storms, and the air is delightfully if—still on economical grounds—he wishes to have good, that is, 
cool and fresh. We never tire of watching and wondering at the intelligent, steady, and contented labourers, he must be able to 


sunsets, which impress us deeply, though Madame G—— assures 
us that, in comparison with other sunsets of other years, they are | 
peu de chose. Every evening the deep blue sky, so vast, so high, 
is draped with curtains of rose-colour, and orange, crimson, and 
purple, and they are gradually withdrawn in slow and stately 
succession before the face of the crowding stars. The beautiful 
night falls rapidly, and lightning glimmers all along the edges of 
the hills until dawn. Of course, we are told that it is nothing, 
that we should-see Za Suisse, and so on. We should like to see 
La Suisse, no doubt, but in the meantime this is very beautiful to 
us, and we enjoy it exceedingly. We should also like to see the 
Etablissement and the town generally on the 15th, which is the 
fete du pays, a8 well as the great national féte of France. Then 
Chinese lanterns, likewise Venetian, are to be hung upon the trees 
in the garden, the lime-walks are to be lighted, and many 
popular games are to be added to that one in vogue at present, 
which consists in throwing a number of small copper discs into 
the open mouth of a huge bronze frog, squatting upon a meuble 
like a denuded washing-stand. Then there are to be a concert and 
a comedietta, and some of the minor stars of the Vaudeville and 
the Variétés are to twinkle here. We are quite interested about 
it, and we wonder, supposing, in the excitement of the moment, 
and under the influence of sirop and the memory of Louis 
Napoleon, anybody were to chalk up “ Vive l'Empereur!” on the 
wall, and run away, or to shout ** Vive [Empereur!” and not run 
away, what would be the course of conduct expected by the 
Republic from the one gendarme. F. C. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


- 
FARM LABOURERS AND THEIR COTTAGES. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—While I heartily agree with all you say in your article in 
last week’s Spectator, on “The Labourers of Blenheim,” both as to 
the rights of those and all other agricultural labourers, and as to 
the character of the Blenheim manifesto, I venture to point out 
that you have raised, without solving, a question which, if it is as 
puzzling to other landlords as it is to me, is worth farther discus- 
sion,—I mean the question whether a landowner should let his 
cottages to the farmers or to the labourers themselves. I gather 
from the Blenheim manifesto that the Blenheim estates have been 
hitherto managed on the beneficent-paternal-despotism principle : 
this principle has failed to work, and the great father in his wrath 
gives up his children to a despotism in which he expects and 
wishes them to find neither beneficent nor paternal, but purely 
economical. The intention is to crush the rebels into submission, 
though perhaps not without the hope that they may, through 


a thoroughly mistaken and bad intention. But is the act itself— 
the making over the cottages to the farmers—wrong? I will 
not discuss the question hypothetically, nor by generalisations, 
but state it as it exists on my own small estate, leaving other 
landlords to judge whether my case is not their own. If 





I cannot altogether shut my eyes to the suspicion that I should 


get just as good rents for my farms, and also save a good deal of 


| offer them proper houses as well as proper wages? It is vain to 
suppose that the landlord can go into the merits of each case, and 
decide whether the farmer or the labourer is to blame, and whether, 
therefore, the latter shall keep or lose his cottage. It may be that 
neither is to blame, that it is the plainest yet hardest of all cases, 
that the man is past work; but how does this affect the economical 
necessity that the farmer's work should be done, and that he should 
be able to remunerate properly the new man who undertakes the 
work,—that he should find him a house near at hand, and not re- 
quire him to walk five or six miles a day outside his work? Ifthe 
labourer holds his cottage directly from the landlord, the landlord 
cannot turn him out as long as he pays his rent, and he gains 
accordingly, at the cost of the farmer and the labourer in the 
farmer's service ; if the cottage is held from the farmer, the farmer 
certainly is the better for that arrangement, and the labourer in 
his service ought to be, and for the most part is so, but at the cost 
of the man who leaves that service. The dilemma is real, but I 
do not think it will be solved by any attempts to make the paternal 
government of ,eatates and parishes more living and effici- 
ent. ‘That paternal government is dying a natural death; 
the old order is giving place to the new; and all 
we can do—all we should wish to do—is to make the 
transition as easy as possible by personal consideration and kind 
treatment of the individual cases which come within our power of 
help. At least so it seems tome. If I were a great man, with 
great surplus revenues, I might afford to invest money to pay two 
per cent. in cottages enough not only for all the labourers on my 
estate, but also for the old and infirm who cannot and the drunken 
and lazy who will not work; though even then I suspect that 
those surplus revenues would have to come from work done some- 
where out of sight, under the pressure of a poverty as miserable as 
that which might be visibly relieved. But be this as it may, 
there are very few of us who have such surplus revenues; most 
landowners must be content to manage their estates on economical, 
not feudal, principles, and to provide cottages for the labourers, 
as well as homesteads for the farmers, because they are wanted for 
the proper cultivation of the land. I believe indeed that we shall 
in the end *‘turn our necessity to glorious gain,”—that under 
cover of the economical relationship which is superseding the feudal, 
a truer, while simpler relationship of man to man is growing up, 
and will grow up more and more, between farmer and labourer, 
and between landlord and both. But meanwhile I think the land- 
lords must let their cottages to the farmers. If I am wrong, I 
wish you would set me right.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Rapicat Squire. 





THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The thanks of one so obscure as myself can be of very little 
importance to you for your recent able and interesting article in 
the controversy touching the efficacy of prayer, but they are due, 
not merely from me, but from hundreds of others, and you must 
allow me, as I am sure you will, judging from your well-known 
courtesy to correspondents, to tender them, in my own name, and 
in the names of many of your readers with whom I have conversed 
on the subject. Your arguments are complete and strongly com- 


‘being near the school and the church and the other centres of social 


‘tion on the ground of rights, rights which ought not to be) is not necessarily a want supplied, though it may be quite in our 


profitless outlay, if I pulled down my existing cottages and built | pact so far as they go, and I can hardly hope to strengthen them, 
no new ones, still I do assume, and as far as I can act on the| but concurrent lines of thought are like parallel streams when 


assumption, that I ought to have a sufficient number of cottages | they meet, and swell the volume and increase the force. On this 


for all the labourers on my farms, and that these should be as near | principle, I would submit for consideration the following sugges- 
the farms on which the men work as is compatible with their | tions, which 1 think are not foreign to the point : — 

1. The opponents to the belief in the efficacy of prayer assume 
village life. Now, if I keep the cottages in my own hands, what | that there is a promise that all prayers shall be answered. From 
is to be done when the labourer leaves the service of the farmer he! whence do they get this assumption? Possibly they would 
has been hitherto working for? As the cottages are only sufficient | | answer, from the words which we regard as divine,—“ Ask and ye 
for the estate, if I allow the labourer to remain my tenant, the | shall have,” &c. But surely such a promise as this must be fenced 
man who takes his place with the farmer may have to walk two | and limited. ‘his may be illustrated by the relation of parent and 
or three miles daily, to and from his work. Is that right, I will) child. We encourage our children to give us their confidence, 
not say morally, but economically? We are looking at the ques- | and to make known to us their wants. But a want made known 
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power to grant it, and this because, in our superior intelligence | life. ‘To come down from generalities to concrete facts, it is im- 
and further-seeing wisdom, we know that the petition granted | possible scientitic men, however they may be imbued with the 
would bring with it mischievous or useless consequences, | Fealities of science, can in consequence have intentions of making 
We withhold, not because we are unable to grant; we/| theideaof a God impossible, or even of upsetting all belief in what is 
refuse the petition not in indifference, but with the truest | termed the supernatural; what is really the case, is that they wish, 
interest. The child sees not that now, but in after-life, | in the interests of science and the conditions of human welfare, to 
when the man comes to reflect, he understands and appre-| get men toa rational comprehension of the results of Science, so 
ciates. May not all this apply to the Divine Fatherhood of God? | as to be able to apply them in a thoroughly complete way to. 
By the side of His intelligence and age, the most cultured, the | human life,—ends impossible, so long as superstitions infect human. 
most experienced, and the most advanced in age are but the practice, though perhaps unconsciously, in the ordinary ways of 
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veriest children; and even more, some of us, as we look back, | 
can see that the withholding the coveted gift by the Divine Hand | 
was the truest kindness and the best answer to our prayer ; and as 

we advance another stage, by a reasoning which we have a perfect 
right to use, we may expect, that ‘‘ what we know not now, we | 
shall hereafter.” 

2. And if the words of the Master must be limited in the 
matter of the promise of the fulfilment of solicitations from the 
Divine Hand, His life teaches exactly the same lesson. We, 
who accept the teaching of the New Testament, always speak 
of its Author’s life as one of constant communion with the 
Father. But He asked for that which at times was denied Him, 
though He said, ‘‘ I know that Thou hearest me always.” Two 
memorable instances staud out: the Garden of Gethsemane was 
the scene of the one, and the hour that of the intense mental 
agony. ‘Thrice was the prayer repeated, ‘‘ Father, if ‘Thou be 
willing, remove this cupfrom me,” but it was not removed : it was 
drained to its last deadly drop. But in another way it was 
answered :—‘‘ And there appeared an angel from heaven, strength- 
ening him.” The other was the case of St. Peter:—‘‘ Behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat, 
but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” But his faith 


living. 

The doctrine of prayer as popularly held is one which is com- 
pletely in opposition to all positive science, professing as it does to 
be based on facts which, if true, throw doubt on all inductive in- 
ference, throwing doubt, as it does, on all constancy in natural. 
phenomena. It is very certainly to be inferred from the facts 
exhibited by physiology and pathology that the duration of life is. 
dependent on the power any organism has for assimilating the ele- 
ments necessary for keeping up the store of force in it requisite 
for performing its functions; upon the power it has of rejecting 
elements which are noxious or superfluous, and the power it 
has of resistance to changes in its surroundings hostile to it; 
yet the doctrine of prayer, if true, implies that these powers 
may be increased, if suitable appeal be made to the Deity. Now, 
belief in such doctrine, if worthy of the name of belief, must act 
most powerfully on men’s practice, especially in matters of ordi- 
nary life; and though the belief in the doctrine of prayer is not 
very implicitly held by the generality of people now, yet it has 
implicit acceptance, and we find as a result, general apathy in 
the cause of hygienic reform, and the path of the sanitary reformer 
is blocked by a dead-weight of stupidity, having its raison 
d‘étre in a vague notion that disease is a consequence of anything 
at all rather than inattention or direct violation of the physical 








did fail, and then came the oath, the cowardice, and the lie. 
Directly, the Master’s prayer was unanswered; indirectly, in| conditions of health, and may be obviated or even annihilated by 
another way, it was answered,—in the repentant, experienced, | due ceremonial observances towards the Deity, and medical men 
and more powerful man. Ido not waste space in applying; the | find themselves checkmated in their efforts towards the cure and 
application is too obvious. | prevention of disease by superstitions more worthy of Central 
8. You rightly quote instances and give historical facts in illus- | Africa than of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. 

tration of your arguments for the truth and reality of prayer,; If God is a being anything like one which we could term intel- 
that belief which is so dear to tens of thousands. You might have ligent, and capable likewise of volition, we must, as the writer of 
gone to biography, if you had chosen. Allow me to give you an your article says, believe Him capable of answering prayer. But 
illustration :—It was my happiness to know, near the scene of his | this is not the question in dispute, but rather, ‘‘ Has he made the 
labours, John Coleridge Patteson, whose apparently untimely | universe in such a way as to necessitate His occasional extra-inter- 
death we are all lamenting. His was not a feeble intellect, or a ference in ways at variance (for whatever sophisms may be used 
superstitious nature, or a conventional phrase-making tongue. He | 1o prove the contrary, the doctrine of prayer presupposes the idea 
was a man of excellent parts in every way, and a believer in and a of miracle, and the idea of miracle is that of contrary action to 
practiser of prayer. Above all things, he asked those whowere inter- | some law or laws of nature) with the order He has ordained 
ested in his mission to pray for its success, and his own life was forti- | phenomena should occur to us?” Now in no province of knowledge 
fied by it. The following incident in his life will illustrate what I is there more uncertainty than in that of medicine, and therefore 
mean :—Some years ago he landed on an island, for thesecond time, |in no other is there so much room for contradictory hypo- 
which he was seeking to Christianise and civilise. He desired after | theses; but from the analogies of demonstratively ever-present. 
landing to reach the chief's hut, and to this end he asked some/law in other regions of nature, have we any reason to con- 
natives, whom he saw on the beach, to guide him thereto. They con-| clude medicine to be an exception to the dominion of law? 
sented, but as he followed their leading the idea came upon him that | Yet the doctrine of prayer amounts simply to the assumption 
they meant treachery, as indicated by their vehement speech, | that it is. Prayer has been, and is asserted to be, able to set up 
gesticulations, and angry backward glances. Uneasiness took | conditions different from what would have been if prayer had not 
possession of the Bishop, and he feared for his life. Presently | been used, and most particularly is this asserted in matters with 
he came to an abandoned hut, and for a few minutes} which medical science has todo. If this assertion is true, it is 
he left his guides, and those moments he employed on! very easy, as Dr. Tyndall has shown, to bring it to test. ‘To term 
his knees in prayer. The effect, he used to relate, of| such an experiment, as your writer does, an attempt at coercing 
thus commanding himself to his Divine Father—soul and body—| Deity seems absurd; it would simply be an appeal from 
was wonderful; all fear left him, and he came out of that hut| humanity suffering in body and soul for want of His 
regardless of consequences; and upon his treacherous guides the | supporting presence; and what grander manifestation of Himself 
effect was no less wonderful,—they gradually ceased to plot, and | could there be than in the healing of misery in this nineteenth 
at last one of them turned, confessed the treachery, and offered to | century, as He is said to have done in the first? It is impossible 
lead him back to his boat in safety. Was this the superstitious | that the relief of a suffering creature can be derogatory to the 
feelings of a weak mind, or the deep realities of the supernatural | freedom of an infinitely benevolent Being. Mr. Galton’s method 
in answer to prayer ?—I am, Sir, &c., AstLey Coorer. | of testing the efficacy of prayer is not so intrinsically absurd as 
a | your writer will have it to be, however matter-of-fact it may seem. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] For if, as is asserted, ‘the best men in all ages have not only 

Sir,—The article which appeared in your last issue on ‘“‘ Captain | believed, but acted on the belief, &c., and affirm that their prayers 
Galton on the Efficacy of Prayer,” though written with thegeneral | have been answered,” and if at the same time the doctrine of the 
spirit of fairness characteristic of your journal, yet it missed some | efficacy of prayer is true, it follows that even if the truth of that 
points, and those very important ones, relating to the motives doctrine cannot be judged of from an individual and special case, 
which actuate physicists in their antagonism to the doctrine of | we must by all laws of probability be able to discover evidences of 
prayer as popularly held. One very important point, namely, the | its truth by comparison of the averages (and these are of health, 
moral motive for their antagonism, seemed completely left out of | long life, and success), in classes where it has undoubtedly been 
sight. This moral motive, if we may be allowed so to term it, isthe | acted upon, and where we have every reason to presume it has 
feeling which men have who, being in full possession of knowledge, | not. But from Mr. Galton’s tables and statistics, it is very evident 
experience opposition to its application, This occurs most emphati- | that the very opposite is the fact to what the truth of the doctrine 
cally when any attempt is made to apply a scientific result to human | would lead us to expect. 
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To quote the spread and power of Christianity, and the per- 
durability of the Papacy, as reasons for an opposite conclusion to 
Mr. Galton on his own line of argument, seems useless. For it is 
questionable whether, even in want of prayer, Christianity would 
not have spread as rapidly and extensively as it has done, judging 
from its history; and with regard to the Papacy, any argument 


drawn from its continued existence is simply suicidal, for in the | 


first place, the Popes have not been very notoriously long-lived after 


attaining the throne, especially the more enlightened ones, in spite | 


of prayers for their well-being and long life in this world. And 
secondly, if the Papacy as a system is proof of the efficacy of 
prayer, a system of venerable imposture and self-delusion, accord- 


ing to the verdict of at least one-third Christendom, it follows | 


that the efficacy of prayer has no relation to the intrinsic merits or 
requirements of those who pray, therefore it will be better to 
trust to the providences given us in the knowledge of natural laws, 
than to the capricious interference which has cursed and may 
curse humanity. 

Though something might be said on the relations of the idea of 
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own invention by styling me ‘‘ Captain.” I have never been in 
the Army or Navy in my life.—I aw, Sir, &c., 
42 Rutland Gate, August 4, 1872. Francis GALTON. 
[We had momentarily, but stupidly, confused Mr. Galton’s 
history with that of a relative who was in the Engineers.—Ep. 
Spe ctator.) 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the last words of Mr. Maccoll’s letter we have surely @ 
clue to the right solution of all controversy among Churchmen as 
to the use of the Athanasian Creed. As for those who are not 
professing Churchmen, I must be suffered to say that they really 
have no right to adjudicate on the matter. But Churchmen 
recoguise in some sense the existence of the Church, aud therefore 
| of an authorised way of salvation. 
This is the seutence I refer to: —‘ Just as of old ‘salvation was 
| of the Jews,’ so now the way of salvation is the way of the 


prayer to that of natural law, it does not enter into the purpose of Athanasian Creed.” Surely there is nothing intolerant or un- 
this letter. But the conclusions to be come to are, that the ordi- | reasonable in such an assertion. It is fully admitted on all handg 
nary belief in the efficacy of prayer is based on no better grounds | that heathens may enter heaven, Turks, Jews, Mahometans, 
than any other superstition which has had similar generality of | Lufidels even in a state of honest prejudice. But this does not 
acceptance, say, for instance, the belief in judicial astrology; and | in the least degree affect the question whether there be or be 
that the sooner the popular mind can be disabused of it the better, | not an authorised way of salvation, or a faith once delivered to the 
if any progress is to be made towards a permanently elevated con- | Saints. We, who are upholders of the Athanasian Creed, believe 
dition of civilised life, by the means given us in the results of | in the existeuce of such a way and such a faith, and that it cannot 

be better defined or in more large a spirit, in spite of seeming 
PROTAGORAS. verbal dogmatism, than in the Creed in question. 

[We recommend this letter to the consideration of those who | As I have already pointed out, this Creed deals mainly, and 
think that only philosophers are discussing these questions, which almost exclusively, with the verities connected with the Incarnation, 
had better, therefore, be kept out of newspapers. It is written by | aud declares of these that they constitute the Catholic Faith. There- 
a bookseller’s assistant in a provincial town.—Ep. Spectator.] fore did our forefathers rightly hold this Creed to be an effectual 

| and truly catholic protest against all ‘Trideutine and other corrup- 


[To THE Sida re aie meee tions of the faith. Nay, further, this Creed is really less defined, 


Str,—Endeavours like Mr. Galton’s to reduce prayer to scientific | containa, let me rather say, fewer dogmatic points than the 
tests have an impression of incongruity, even when we do not | Apostles’, or so-called Nicene, because it says nothing of the 


believe in the efficacy of special prayer, for do not our prayers | Catholic Church, or of one baptism for the forgiveness of sins, or of 


begin exactly where our science ends? We do not pray for any | the forgiveness of sius itself, or of the communion of saints ; that. 
matter about which science causes us to have a firm belief in inevit- | 1, it does not insist ou the sacramental life and power of the 
able results. ''o some persons science presents assurance of inevitable | Church. Practically, setting aside the interpretation of the dam- 
results in very numerous directions; to some in very few. ‘The | ¥atory clauses, all so-called orthodox Dissenters and all foreign 
margin (so to speak) of prayer varies according to the extent of | Protestant bodies could subscribe to it, as they could not in any 
the scientific belief of men, not so its depth. Science may arrest Tal or logical sense, to the Apostles’ Creed. . ie 
me from praying in particular circumstances for my will, it can | Now, there are many of us who, while we firmly believe in the 
never touch that sum of all prayer,—not my will, but thine. sacramental system and life of the visible Church, believe also- 
In your article on this subject it is held ‘‘ that if prayer is not | ‘hat that life has been grievously impaired by corruptions for many 
answered and cannot be answered, then there is in the Christian, | C¢2turies together, and are therefore ready to recoguise the work- 
or rather the religious sense of the word, no God.” But it is | i8 of the good providence of God in that Athanasian definition. 
special prayer only, not all prayer, that is really obnoxious to the | Of the faith which recognises every man as a brother aud a catholic: 
attacks of science. May it not be that the less the resignation | i2 the larger sense who believes in the Incarnation and its legiti- 


of men is disturbed by expectation of influencing the answer, the | ™4te and neceseary consequences. 


more they will centre their prayers on the more deeply religious | Of oo this whole controversy turns upon the — ag 
petition ? , | Which we are to interpret the words ** saved” and “salvation.” I 


May it not even be that the efficacy of special prayer | “"'°" * : ig 

is still so widely believed, not so mach because prayers are | ™intain unequivocally that the New Testament sense of these 

answered literally—we scarcely need scientific calculations to | Words and yet more Ge ecclesiastical, is not going to heaven. The 

tell us how uncertain is their literal fulflment—as because the | direct assertion of St. Peter, “ Baptism doth also now save us, 

mental invigoration that follows in answer to the truly religious | seems to place this beyond a doubt, as far as the letter of the New 
Testament is concerned. Baptism places us in a state or way of 


portion of their prayer obliterates notice of the inefficacy of the | ees bier : 
part that was owing to narrowness and scientific belief ?—I am, | salvation, is the door of entrance to the visible kingdom of heaven. 


Sir, &e., H.B. upon earth, but it cannot door be more. I repeat that we can have 
| no controversy on this subject with Nonconformists, or any who do- 

[To THe Eviror oF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] | not admit the existence of a Church, or a faith, or an authorised 

Sir,—In your notice of the 3rd inst. of Mr. Galton’s argument way of salvation. ‘They, pardon me for saying it, are outsiders. 
for the uselessness of prayer, you quote from him without appear- ‘The Athanasian Creed was composed by a churchman or church- 
ing to contradict it, that missionary ships, which are prayed for,| men, for the use of Churchmen, and goes on the assumption. 
are no safer than slavers, which are not. Is this certain? Many that there is such a thing as the faith once delivered. 
years ago I heard it stated in a public lecture by James Mont- to the Saints, or an authorised way of salvation, and 
gomery, the poet (not to be confounded with Robert, or Satan | proceeds to declare what this is. ‘The interpretation which may 
Montgomery), that the annual ship to the Moravian missionary have been placed on these words in a dark or ignorant age is 
stations among the Esquimaux had never been lost in a period of nihil ad rem. It is now admitted and proclaimed that, “ip 


physical and biological science.—1 am, Sir, &c., 








about a hundred years, and was insured at half the usual rate for | every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Him.” It is not less certain that many will come 
from the east and from the west, while the children of the king- 
dom are cast out. Nay, further, every increase of light and 
knowledge and orthodox faith brings with it an increase of moral 


ships voyaging in the same seas, though I presume that Lloyd's is | 


as devoid of religious sympathies as the Stock Exchange. I think 
this fact worth noting, though my belief that God hears and 


answers prayer does not rest on this kind of evidence. —I am, Sir, | 
and spiritual responsibility, according to the rule laid down by 


| our Lord, that he who knows not shall be beaten with few stripes, 
| and he who knows with many. 


&e., Josernu Joun Murpuy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, August 5, 1872. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Your reviewer, last week, repeatedly gives me a title of his | Nay, let me ask, in my turn, where is the advantage of being a 


Where, then, is the advantage of being a Catholic Churchman 2 
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Christian? Surely, “‘much every way.” Man’s possible abuse 
of a divine blessing does not detract from that blessing. To him 
who knows by experience the blessing of sacramental grace, the 
question of what is the advantage of being a member of the Church 
seems altogether operose. I could enumerate, I think, almost 
countless advantages. Iam content to mention two only,—a far 
greater logical certainty, and as a consequence of this, a larger 
charity, to those who are in error. The more reasonably con- 
vinced a man is of the truth of his creed, the greater allowance he 
will always be able to make for those who do not hold it. 


that this appears a mistake, arising from the true bearing of the 
Act of 1844 being overlooked. Rights and obligations are created 
by that Act as between the State and the Railway Companies ; any 
attempt to purchase them below what that Act contemplates 
would be scarcely consistent with national good faith, and any 
price paid for them in excess thereof would be a gratuitous present 
of national money to private persons. 

The Act provides that, without reference to dividend (a point 
on which there appears to be some misconception, as if it applied 
only to 10-per-cent.-paying lines), any railway made under an 
Act passed after the Act in question may, with the consent of 





Is it not tolerably clear that though there is only one broad 
road or king’s highway which leads from place to place, yet it is 
possible to advance by means of lanes and byways, and even over 
hedges and ditches, and yet reach the goal? We cannot afford to | 
part with a Creed which distinctly affirms that there is such a 
thing as the Catholic Faith, or an authorised way of salvation, | 
and proceeds to define it in the largest sense consistent with the 
guarding of the divine deposit. 

But “‘ there is an ambiguity in the use of the terms employed.” 
We answer, they cannot be interpreted in our day so as to contradict 
the unanimous testimony of all existing Christians that ‘‘ a man 
is accepted for that which he hath, and not for that which he hath 
not.” Adversaries of the Athanasian Creed on the score of the 
vulgar interpretation of the damnatory clauses are really fighting 
with a ghost. Even they will admit, however, that wilful unbelief 
of a divine revelation must incur punishment, like any other sin. 
But it is never given to us to discern when unbelief is wilful. For 


Parliament, but without the consent of its shareholders, at the 
end of twenty-one years from the date of the Act under which it 
is made, be purchased by the State at twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the average dividend of the past three years, or such higher 
rate as may be awarded on an appeal to arbitration by the Com- 
pany. The Companies will not take less, and ought not to get 
more. 

Only a few railways are as yet under the Act of 1844. Those 
which were made under Acts passed before it are not affected by 
it at all, and of the rest, it is only in a few cases that the 
twenty-one years are yet expired. This difficulty might, however, 
be overcome by an Act of Parliament directing Government to 
apply the Act of 1844 to all those railways which are now under it, 
| by taking the preliminary steps for their purchase, and to all rail- 
| ways as they successively come under it; and providing that in the 
case of any railway which is not under the Act, it may be brought 





that we should have to judge and discern the secrets of the heart, 
and that we are strictly forbidden to do. We are commanded, on 
the contrary, to hope for all and pray for all. The most extreme 
Ultramontane allows of invincible prejudice. 

In conclusion, you will allow me to state that while I, for one, 
am perfectly ready to abide by the present wording of the 
Athanasian Creed throughout, because [ am sure that it can only 
tbe received by any reasonable Christian man of any Christian 
communion in the general sense in which I receive it, yet I should 
‘see no harm, for the avoiding of scruples and removal of all possible 
or conceivable ambiguities, to word the opening and concluding 
clauses somewhat after this fashion, so as to express more clearly 
what I look upon as the genuine meaning of the Creed, and what 
is indubitably the teaching of the New Testament on the subject, 
and the present belief of every sane Christian :— 

‘* Whosoever would be in the way of salvation, before all things 
ait is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith. Which Faith, 
except every man do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish from the right way. 
&c. He, therefore, that will be in the way of salvation, must 
thus think of the Trinity. Furthermore, it is necessary to ever- 
lasting life, that he also believe rightly, &c. This is the Catholic 
Faith, which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be in the 
way of salvation.” 

‘¢ The Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved,” 
or rather such as had been saved, does not mean, such as should 
be sure to go to heaven, but such as He thought proper to place in 
the way of life,—for whatsoever reason. 

It appears to me better, if any change be considered needful, to 


And the Catholic Fajth is this, | rapid, and the expenses are certain to increase also. 


under it by the same vote of the shareholders which would 
| authorise a sale of the railway, or which Parliament would require 
| as a condition of its being sold to another railway company. 
| Government ought not to negotiate with the Companies or pur- 
| chase in any other way; ‘and if any refuse the terms, they ought 
‘to be let alone. Were Government the owner of most of the 
' railways, it could apply very effectual pressure to the rest, by 
refusing to make working arrangements with them. 
| It may be taken for granted that every company would demand 
| an arbitration, and the result of the arbitrations by which the 
Telegraphs were valued for their purchase by Government 
| appears to have produced a fear that the price awarded would be 
extravagant. ‘The cases, however, are not parallel. The basis of 
| the award is laid by the Act, and what would really be submitted 
| to the arbitrators would not be the entire value of the railway, but 
| the value of its expectation of improvement beyond the present 
‘rate of dividend; and in most cases this would be but little, 


| because, though the receipts are increasing, their increase is no 


{t would be necessary to provide against the possible case of 
companies having made dividends that were not fairly earned ; 
while, on the other hand, companies which had put by money out 
of earnings instead of dividing it would have a right to have this 
taken into account. For these reasons, the Act for purchasing 
the Railways ought to provide that earnings and not dividend 
should be the basis of valuation. This, while deviating from the 
letter of the Act of 1844, which is a binding contract, would be 
keeping to its spirit. 

The case of those railways which pay no dividend, or one which 


make such slight verbal changes in the damnatory clauses as would | is small in proportion to the market price of the shares, ought to 
express the only sense in which the Catholic Church and world can | be provided for, by giving them the average per-centage advance 
now accept those clauses, rather than to append a note susceptible of | 00 the price of the shares that the dividend-paying companies get on 
divers interpretations ; and assuredly the worst of all conceivable | theirs. Thus, if the shares of a company paying 5 per cent. are 
propositions, to my mind, is to make the use of the Creed optional, | at par, equal to 20 years’ purchase, 25 years’ purchase would give 
and thereby convert every parish priest into an arbitrary judge of | 2° per cent. of advance on this; unléss in very exceptional cir- 


what is or is not fitting for the devotions of the faithful.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARCHER GURNEY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a misprint in the | 
letter which you were good enough to publish last week? In | 
the following sentence :—*‘ I very much fear that our tendency to | 


cumstances, such as I believe do not exist in Ireland, there would 
be no case for a larger advance on the market price than this. 
There are some small railways of which it would be impossible to 
quote the market price of the shares, and which pay no dividend; 
but they do not form a large part of the entire mass of railway 
property, and their price might safely be left to the discretion of 
the arbitrators, especially if they were valued last, so that the 
experience gained in valuing the others would be applied to them. 


error is dictated less by any true charity than by an ignoble love | __y7 am, Sir, &c., Josern Joun Munrpny. 


of ease,”—' tendency” should have been ‘ leniency.”—I am, | 











Sir, &c., Matcotm MACCOLL, | ————— = 
THE IRISH RAILWAYS. Seinen 
CHATTERTON.* 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In Lord Hartington’s statement of the views of the Govern- | [SECOND NOTICE,] 
ment on the subject of the Irish Railways, and in most, if not all, | Cuarrerrox's mother’s house was full of the old parchments, and 
of the comments on the same which I have seen, it appears to be | certainly these may some of them have been actually engrossed by old 





taken for granted that they must be purchased, if at all, by con- | _ ne ae 2 , 
sent, as the Telegraphs have been. I wish to be permitted to state | — Poctical,Works. Edited by Rey. Walter Skeat. London: Bell and 
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dead lawyers who lived in the time of the Wars of the Roses. ‘'hat | dramatic genius appears to berising. King Edward the Confessor, 
Chatterton even got some of his names out of them seems to us pro- | Harold, and Goddwyn are touched in by the hand of one who 
pable, perhaps the very name of Rowley ; did he get any informa- | had read history to some purpose, having a dramatic imagina- 
tion, any history? Possibly. It was in this medizval world of his tion of his own. In the ‘Battle of Hastings” we have many 
imagination, at any rate, that he breathed most freely,—all that was passages of the highest merit for distinctness of vision and ner- 
noblest, most reverent, most tender, and most beauty-loving in| vous appropriateness of language; they are resonant with 
his soul assumed as by instinct the garb of a long-past age; the din of battle. There is often a direct Homeric force 
like this dim and venerable church, it was away from the | that startles one as with a blow, and withal a sublime heroic 
vulgarity, meanness, triviality, and grossness of his con- | atmosphere tempers the long and sometimes tedious series of 
temporary life. Johnson stood in that muniment-room, a physical encounters described. There is a brief but graphic 
little while after the suicide, with Bozzy, and with that | description of Stonehenge. (Chatterton was hardly ever over- 
pewterer who sold the Rowley poems that he had got from | luxuriant,—in that too very mature.) There is true poetry in the 
Chatterton, partly by free gift, partly by paltry doles of pocket- | third eclogue, and in ‘‘’The Parliament of Sprytes,” where we 
money, for £50; and though the poet’s mother was in great indi- | have the ghosts of former ‘‘ Bristowans” longing to be alive that they 
gence, put her off with the sum of five guineas. The account of the | may better see St. Mary's, which, however, they gaze upon on 
coroner's inquest furnished by Mr. Gutch seems of doubtful authen- | misty moonlight nights, and describe as it is at service-time, to- 
ticity, though Masson accepts it; but it is a curiously poetical | gether with the dresses of canons and singers, “in crimson 
invention, if it be not the truth. When he came into Mrs. | chapeaux and scarfs of woaden blue.” But one of Chatterton’s 








Angell’s, in Brooke Street, on the last evening of his weary wander- 
ings in London, after buying the arsenic from Cross and walking 
about all day with it in his pocket, no one knows where, he would 


masterpieces is the *‘ Song to Alla, Lord of the Castle of Bristol.’ 
There seems to us a something indescribable but very grand about. 
it,—the poet addresses the spirit of Ella in stately and sonorous 





i 


seme ca 





not eat, but sat moping by the fire with his chin on his knees, | language,~ 
muttering rhymes in some old unknown language. He then kissed 
Mrs. Angell—he had never done so before—and went up stairs to 
his garret, stamping on every stair as he went slowly up, as though 
he would break it, locking the door of his room behind him. If 
this account be true, the proof that his reason had failed seems com- 
plete ; but even then, here he was turning back at the last moment 
to the old home of his imagination, to a bygone England peopled 
with figures of noble stature, and St. Mary Redcliffe in the midst. 
At any rate, it is noteworthy that here in Brooke Street about a 
month before his death, he wrote one of the finest of the Rowley 
poems, ‘* The Ballad of Charity.” It is overshadowed with his own 
deepening doom; but it is in his highest region of pure, tender, 
stately solemnity, abounding with the most graphic touches of 
natural description he ever penned. It seems to us perhaps his 
most uniformly excellent poetical work, and speaks volumes for 


the stupendous height to which his genius might have attained,| -*8 for Horace Walpole, he was only a link in the chain of 
seeing that it showed no signs of declining, but rather maturing | ignoble re ne up tothe genet A sr - how- 
mastery even at the last, notwithstanding all the disadvantages, | wae a aa Gn to ome ry me #0 ie — ren y himself. 
ge ager sage = — = ago ee | ian to iio o audiiie ere had poate ‘him? Ib 
ut the editor of the magazine to whom he sent this Rowley | * : 3 
poem would not take it ; slipshod scurrilities or ephemeral stories - = fair for a p poor 7 ee as by oe “a. 
were more to the taste of himself and his readers. A notice | COCUNS & Series Of gossipy letters to passed off as the off- 
appeared in the magazine after Chatterton had given up the battle | ps of eens pag ae to tell bs 
i ge, re a (enorme) a otal np eran tha 
e effect that the poem might have been improved. And to thin ee, 
of the vapid pnd stuff mes mesg yn wp try then! ) poor attorney's clerk plays similar pranks in a work of stupendous. 
he . ee ; | genius, then the noble ‘‘ forger” bethinks him that “all of the 
In looking back along the line of our very foremost poets after - rm, ff lati a ” and that hi svetier 
ag see Pope arise, and a Pope who but md —. | rs reed pe id hens ree orca age Fang ro _— rother 
terton deserves the laurel-wreath of highest poet, until Burns has | , : a ne 5 
risen above the horizon? But after him we have a galaxy of no | However, the publishers who profited by the boy’s inexperience: 


less than seven between whom the wreath has to be divided— | and obscurity in London were the more immediate authors of his. 
Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Scott, Landor— loss to the world. They paid him little doles now and then i but 
even if we put Crabbe and Hood into the secondary rank. In fact, | fr much of his work he was never paid at all, though his pieces 
Goldsmith, Thomson, Gray, and Cowper were the only con- | kept coming out in the magazines of these gentlemen long after 
siderable contemporary poets; and Chatterton at sixteen was | the boy had been crammed like a dead dog into a pauper’s onal. 
more than their equal, promising very unmistakably to rise ‘‘ Hamilton,” he said one day, * was unas him very badly. 
much higher still. ‘ lla” is a drama worthy of the Eliza- And to think with what an ardent spirit he came to London ; 
bethans; there is of course no intricate knowledge of human | 8°ing to the coffee-houses among the celebrated wits, buying 
nature, such as only a longer experience could have given, | better clothes, and sending home little presents of teacups and 
nevertheless there is a great dramatic faculty unmistakably an- i and snuff to a mother and sister (of whom he was devotedly 
| fond) out of his scanty earnings! We fancy his few letters home 


nounced ; the plot is good, the movement is unembarrassed, and ‘ 
carries you along. The character of Bertha is slightly, but tenderly | are among the most graphic, and cheerful, and melancholy in all 
| the world; we are with him on the coach journey in the snow 


and distinctly drawn ; those of Alla and Celmonde are vigorously . 
conceived and discriminated, while the working out is specifically | °V¢T Marlborough Down 5 Weare his fellow-passengers ; and how 
poetic. The often-quoted song, “Oh! sing unto my roundelay,” | vivid the letter about his catching a cold looking out of his garret- 
though very touching, is too obviously borrowed from Ophelia’s | Window at a drunken women and a man with a movable fish- 
lovely ditty ; but there are two other airy, sprightly songs sung by | stall one night in Brooke Street! His political letters are not. 
‘the minstrels.” A girl says to her lover,— a quarter so interesting to us now, though they served his turn 
well enough. Was he mad or not when he killed himself? If 
there was a predisposition—his sister had been in a madhouse— 
| circumstances were very favourable to its fruition. He worked 
| his brain—a brain truly of almost abnormal capacity —without. 


“ Drawn by thy weapon fell 

Down to the depth of hell, 

Th ds of Dacians went...... 
O thou! where’er—thy bones at rest— 
Thy sprite to haunt delighteth best,— 
Whether upon the blood-embruéd plain, 
Or where thou kenst from far 
The dismal cry of war ; 
Or seest some mountain made of corse of slain. ....- 
Or in black armour stalk around 
Embattled Bristowe, once thy ground, 
And glow ardiirous on the Castle stairs ; 
Or fiery round the Minster glare, 
Let Bristowe still be made thy care ; 
Guard it from foemen and consuming fire, 
Like Avon’s stream encire it round, 
Nor let a flame enharm the ground, 
Till in one flame all the whole world expire.” 











“ Once I heard my grandame say 
Youthful damsels should not be 
In the pleasant month of May 
With young men by the greenwood tree.” 


‘*Goddwyn,” which is a mere fragment, is a splendid torso, for it ' mercy ; and he did not take sufficient nourishment. Even before 
contains ‘The Ode to Freedom.” But fancy a sonorous Pindaric | he was compelled to live on next to nothing in London because 
ode in the reign of Henry VI.! Elsewhere Rowley writes in | the fat booksellers would not pay him, all agree that he lived on 
blank verse, anticipating Lord Surrey. There is a passage in | bread and water and tea. Whether he burnt the candle at both ends, 
Byron’s Childe Harold that has been much admired, a personifica- and was profligate in morals, we do not know ; but suspect that at 


tion of war; but this ode appears to us the original of it, and at | any rate he devoted very little time to profligacy ; certainly he never 
His anxieties, when he ouce began to despond, must have 


any rate is finer. Again, in this fragment a most Shakespearian | drank. 
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‘been of the gravest; for he was doggedly determined never to | mation about Macaulay’s introduction to the Edinburgh Review, 
write to Bristol for assistance, lest’his acquaintance there should | and the consequent change in his projects. What we are told is 
triumph, seeing how much he had boasted of what he could do | that Macaulay was arecruit of Sydney Smith's; that he was & young 
and what a great name he would make. Nineteen-twentieths of | and unknown man on the Northern Circuit when Sydney Smith 
his composition consisted of pride, as he says in his letter to Mr. | Sent his card to Jeffrey, stating that his pen might be turned 
‘Clayfield; we have it in his own handwriting in the British | to good account in the pages of the Hilinburgh. “ Till then,” says 
Museum,-and the word is underlined. He had evidently the con- | Mr. Pebody, ‘‘ the bent of Macaulay’s mind had been to the Bar,” 
‘sciousness of his transcendant genius, and had come into contact | but ‘‘ when the ivory gates of the Edinburgh Review were once 
with no equal. Cross the apothecary says that latterly his memory | opened to him he threw away his ‘Term Reports,’ ‘ Chitty’s 
seemed to fail him when talking rapidly. Cross once persuaded | Practice,’ and his brief-bag, and sat down at his desk,” to live by 
Chatterton to dine with him, and then he devoured some oysters | literature. Now it is true that Macaulay was for a short time on 
w¥oraciously, so that he was evidently starving; but for the | the Northern Circuit; there is a tradition at the West Ridiog 
most part he would accept even a morsel of bread from no | sessions of his once having summed up the whole of a case for 
one. However, he had always been dallying with the idea | the prosecution in a single question ; yet his connection with 
of suicide; men did at that time if they had no religious | literature dated from a still earlier time, and not only had he 
belief, and the boy had lost his. In Bristol he was on the| written for Knight's Quarterly Magazine when he was at Cam- 
verge of committing it, and wrote a_ half-serious, half. bridge, but his first essay in the Edinburgh was published in 
burlesque will, which so scared Lambert the attorney that he | August, 1825, while he was called to the Bar in February, 
turned the boy out of his office. Whether, however, there was/ 1826. Another error of Mr. Pebody’s is more excusable, 
mot some madness in the dogged refusal to accept the smallest | though it illustrates the random character of many of 
favour from anyone at the last is a difficult question; only we do! his statements. The severity of Byron’s comments on 
not know how far such favours were offered, and he was too proud | Wordsworth is notorious, yet Mr. Pebody goes too far 
to beg for them. It is strange that the landlady, Mrs. Angell, | when he says that Byron ‘‘ never spoke of Wordsworth but 
would never show herself to Croft when he went to inquire about | with aversion.” Such a sentence leaves out of sight not merely 
Chatterton. But anyhow this is the boy ‘ who,” according | Byron’s youthful praise of many of Wordsworth’s poems, but the 
to Walpole, ‘‘might have been led to those more facile | note to ‘ Churchill’s Grave,” in which Byron confesses that he 
imitations of prose, promissory notes!” Well, England, | exactly imitated “ Mr. Wordsworth, of whom there can exist few 
after having spurned from her one of her greatest geniuses | greater admirers than myself.” 

das other nations by the agency of their blockheads have; Inaccuracies such as these can be exposed without difficulty, as 
spurned theirs, the follies and sins of genius itself conspiring to | the facts are in everybody's reach, but there may be some differ- 
help them), had many years after the misfortune to lose Horace | ence of opinion as to the soundness of many of Mr. Pebody’s 
Walpole also; and indignant denunciations seem absurd after so | judgments. We should certainly except to his view that 
long, considering, too, how much fair-minded people always have | Scott’s imagination was as active, as fresh, a3 prolific as ever, 
to say on the other side of every question! There issome evidence | when the pen dropped from his hand. We think it far too 
that our great boy-poet was not carted away with other sour| sweeping an assertion that nearly all the brilliant bits of 
bodies when the graves at Shoe Lane Workhouse were filled up to dialogue in Sheridan’s plays, nearly all his epigrams and flights 
make room for Farringdon Market, but that his mother had him | of eloquence, which his contemporaries ascribed to inspira- 
sent down to Bristol and privately buried in Redcliffe Churchyard, | tion, were the result of long hours of preparation. In 
where now he rests. Is there any authentic portrait of the poet ? | the case of Scott, we have only to contrast the earlier novels, 
Sir H. Taylor has a very striking one, which we believe he con- | which everybody knows by heart, with the later ones, which are 
Siders authentic. He is described as having had magnificent grey | painful to read; and with regard to Sheridan, though Moore's 
eyes. Even Barrett said that “he used to send for him and_ researches show us the finish of some of the scenes in the School 
differ from him on purpose to make them flash fire; fire seemed | fur Scandal, and the pains bestowed on many speeches, they leave 
to roll at the bottom of them.” And Mrs. Ballance remarked | much that is unassailed. Again, Mr. Pebody says that nearly all 
that when he stared you in the face without appearing to sce! the authors of the earlier part of the century, all, indeed, who 
you “it was something awful.” Of all the poetical tributes to | were not authors by profession, were half ashamed of their con- 
him, perhaps Shelley’s few lines are the finest. He comes forward | tributions to literature. Scott, he says, refused to avow his novels ; 











in the realms of death to meet Keats :— | Byron would not for a long time take money for his copyrights. If 
“The inheritors of unfulfilled renown | Byron’s early unwillingness to take money for his writings is more 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, | significant than his subsequent keenness in bargaining, we fear it 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton | must be ascribed to that spirit of affectation which was so strong 


Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 


Yet faded from him.” jin the noble poet, and which has led Mr. Pebody astray in 


F | another instance. But whatever motives Scott may have had for 
AUTHORS AT WORK* | trying a rather hazardous experiment secretly, and for afterwards 
‘ . " ad | keeping up a mystery which had much to recommend it, he 
in aseries of light and pleasant sketches reprinted from ove of | was never ashamed of his writings. ‘he truth is that in this 
caeeenees, Mr. Fobody gives us glimpse of the habits pnd | and many other places Mr. Pebody suffers from the desire of being 
characteristics of some favourite authors. Byron and Scott, Moore | otstek Ae asten & theory. He would generally write much 
and Sheridan, Sydney Smith and Macaulay, are perhaps the most | better if he was avid with less striking effects, and did not 
strikingly treated, though in these, as in his other papers, Mr. strain after that which is above him. An amusing instance of the 
a — ae ne a ee — —— | faults into which he is betrayed by this tendency is to be found 
ee ones eo ng. Writer who deals Zarge'y | in his treatment of Macaulay. After accusing Macaulay of being 
dn allusion should be studiously correct ; one who touches on many | : Aah aE ” . - 
amatters in au offhand way secu not trust solely to memory. Odi. } ° “pee . —— a pg bash ae — 
ism as one of the fine Mr. 
n ead ly test this style of writi i : i ee : 
eae ears ne et okie ering the care agin Byron, Ite wn acoriingly, with th nt of 
¢laim to aniversal knowledge, Itis thus that in an early page of Mr. | sage ac ' sy etd pagel By ani 0 pam 
’ sa: sas 3 ° ° j e ’ ‘ 
ee rat aaanng eth of he pono of Engl eratre | iy Pagein te Moving of Far.” Now, wetarato Maca 
and Dickens, Thackeray, Disraeli and vse i Lytton were ae oe ett “ke — pnw 4 ee pty tao 
hardly, as yet out of cheir cradles.” Mr, Pebody ought to have lens “i pean. Sreerenen* — pig wis a a 
zemembered that Shelley was at Eton, while as two of the sup a ee ¥ ae 4 
; ae rae fi i haract of Sardanapalus 
posed babies of 1802 were not born till three years later, and the | re Age boon Perego sy deny ol a of 7 
other two not till nine and ten years later, they could not well | cae : . : 
think of quitting the cradles which they were stil so far toms | Pree ne 3 ve ti oe — - “ 
entering. Again Mr. Pebody, who quotes poetry often enough not caught the force of Macaulay’s a. er r a 
; ‘ ' : 8" to find the censor giving way to the weakness which he con- 
should know better than to talk of ‘* what Keats, I think, calls : shi 1 
* the silent session of sweet thoughts,’ when he could have found anim ene tg ee Tae Cony pater SEE So Se 
tna “* ‘ os ss ont meta? Ms a oa rere With all these drawbacks, however, Mr. Pebody’s sketches con- 
b Abbe Seboay Cerived Ms infor | tain much interesting matter, and are thoroughly readable. We 
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** Authors at Work. By Charles Pebody. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1872. !expect from the title rather more information than is actually 
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given us about the method of composition pursued by the various 
guthors to whom we are introduced. But though the details 
are somewhat scanty, they are often new and striking, and Mr. 
Pebody appears to have gathered together his materials from many 


quarters with praiseworthy diligence. Sheridan's habit of rising | 


at four in the morning, lighting a prodigious quantity of candles 
around him, and eating toasted muffins while at work ; Sydney 
Smith's rapidity of pen, without regard to stops or legibility ; 
Moore’s love of writing in bed in the morning ; Byron’s preference 
for sitting up to write at night,—are all brought out in their turn. 
‘The MSS. of some authors are still more significant of their habits 
of composition. Take, for instance, the contrast shown between 
the manuscripts of Scott's poems and those of his novels :—‘ In 
his poems,” says Mr. Pebody, “you meet with stanzas that are 
hardly legible with blots and _ interlineations, particularly 
in the manuscript of ‘Rokeby,’ which was set up from the 
original draft written on paper of various sorts and sizes; 
but the manuscripts of his novels are as free from anything 
of this description as his correspondence. You may turn 
over page after page without finding a single correction.” A very 
different picture is presented by Macaulay’s manuscript. ‘* Mac- 
aulay,” says Mr. Pebody, ‘ never wrote in haste, but revised every- 
thing he wrote with the greatest nicety. His first rough draft 
was absolutely illegible from erasures and corrections. It was 
written on official foolscap, with the lines full an inch apart. ‘This, 
however, formed but the rough outline of the essay. When the 
keel had thus been laid down, Macaulay began the work of ampli- 
fication and revision, and when that was complete, you could 
hardly find space on the page to stick a pin’s point. Pres- 
cott saw two or three of these pages of the MS. of his 
History. ‘You have no conception,’ he says, ‘of the 
amount of labour that one of these sheets of foolscap represents.’ 
But this MS. was never sent to the printer. It was 
copied out by Macaulay in a hand almost as bold and legible 
as large pica.” We agree with Mr. Pebody in thinking that 
such details as these will not be held too trifling by students of 
literature. Our admiration for a great work naturally leads us to 
look with interest on the process by which it came into being, and 
matters which would be trivial in themselves gain an importance 
by the association. Sometimes no doubt curiosity goes too far, 
and when indulged with regard to living authors it may degenerate 
into impertinence. But it is always necessary to draw the line 
between the little facts which go to make up a character, and 
those which belong to the region of mere idle gossip. Mr. Lewes 
speaks with just contempt of the people who made the great dis- 
covery that Wordsworth liked the lean of mutton-chops, but these 
unwortby trivialities are not to be found in Mr. Pebody’s volume. 
He has had the good sense to avoid what is of the lowest personal 
interest, and to choose out that which bears on the purely literary 
aspect of the great men of whom he has treated. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND.* 
Tue “ Recollections ” of Lady Clementina Davies date from about 
the commencement of this century, and although of no importance 
in an historical point of view, may fairly claim to be amusing. In- 
deed, the gossip of these volumes is just what readers like who take 
up a book in order to while away time. Here are love stories, ghost 
stories, stories of haunted houses, of curious prophecies and strange 


presentiments, and marvellous deliverances, of extraordinary | 


elopements and conjugal infidelities, of unnatural parents and un- 
natural children. ‘Then we are admitted into ‘high life,” and 
hear the small-talk of dukes and duchesses, or we catch a fresh 


glimpse of well-known figures, or of the manners and customs, | 


not always praiseworthy, which distinguished society half a cen- 
tury ago. ‘The family of Lady Clementina Davies followed James 
II. into exile, and her father, Lord Maurice Drummond, was the 
youngest son of James, third Earl, Duke of Melfort. He appears, as 
A young man, to have been on very intimate terms with Marie An- 
toinette, when she milked her cows at Trianon, or acted her part 
in private theatricals, and some of the anecdotes told here of his 
youthful life at the French Court are amusing enough. It is 
interesting to learn that Lord Maurice Drummond aided in the 
attempt of the King and Queen to escape from Paris on June 21, 
1791, for which service he was thrown into prison, “ where he 
remained for eleven dreary months, during which the horrors of 
his incarceration were intensified in proportion to the fast-increas- 
ing number of his fellow-captives,—who were allowed only black 


* Recollections of Soe'etyin France and England By Lady Cle mentina Davies, 2 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1872. 


| bread, sometimes full of worms, to eat, and dirty water, sometimes 
putrid, to drink.” Talleyrand appears to have been one of the 
oldest friends of the family, and of him several anecdotes are told, 
but they do not throw any fresh light on the character of this 
extraordinary man. Lady Clementina’s childish days were spent 
in Paris, but she was a mere girl when her father went to Edin- 
burgh, and one of her earliest recollections is seeing Sir Humphrey 
Davy seated on a sort of throne and receiving a laurel crown 
from the hands of Mrs. Apreece, whom he afterwards married. 
At that time Catalani, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Siddons, and John 
Kemble were in Edinburgh, and she remembers that Catalani’s 
voice was still splendid, and that Mrs. Jordan had very pretty 
features and beautiful eyes, but was marked with the small-pox. 
To see Mrs. Siddons on the stage, her great desire, was not 
accomplished without difficulty, and she relates how she was 
carried through the snow in a sedan-chair, her cousin, Sir William 
Stuart, acting as a porter on that occasion :— 

“Previously, when I had met Mrs. Siddons at the house of Lady 

Drummond, I had thought her anything but young, and much too stout 
to be elegant, although nothing could deprive her of that inimitable 
grace, that easy pose, the idea of which is best portrayed in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ celebrated picture of her as ‘ the Tragic Muse.’ But when I saw 
her on the stage I forgot her age, I forgot her size, I forgot even that the 
hero of the piece in which she was acting was her own son, Henry Sid- 
dons. Spell-bound I watched her every movement, and the only thing 
real to me seemed the agonizing drama which was proceeding on the 
stage.” 
She saw, too, John Kemble in Coriolanus, and says, ‘‘ No words of 
mine can tell how the statuesque grandeur of his acting impressed 
me.” Sir Walter Scott taught her to play at chess, and it is plea- 
sant to hear again, although one has so often heard before, of his 
friendly voice, with its broad Scotch accent, of his kind but some- 
what heavy-featured countenance, and of his hearty enjoyment of 
the society of young people. Lady Clementina was in London in 
1814, when at Almack’s Scotch reels and country dances were still 
in fashion, though the quadrille and the valse had been recently in- 
troduced. In that year she first went to the opera, where *‘ the style 
| of dancing was quite different from that in the present day, for it 
was easy and graceful, but so little exaggerated that it would have 
offered no very extraordinary spectacle in a drawing-room, and 
the dresses worn by the ladies of the ballet were nearly down to 
their ancles.” 

The family returned to Paris upon the restoration of Louis 
| XVIIL., and Lady Clementina relates her still vivid recollections 

of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, to whom she was presented, and of 
| Court life in France at that period. At the house of her relative 
| Mr. Drummond, who was Commissary-General to the Army of 
| Uccupation, she met Count d'Orsay, Moore, Grattan, and other 
well-known people, and in their company many a pleasant picnic 
was made to Montmorency, each lady riding on a donkey with a 
gentleman walking by her side. Lord Clanricarde, who was 
about twenty years of age at the time, used to amaze everyone 
with his feats of agility. ‘The writer was told that he could run 
up a wall several feet high without apparently touching it, and 
she relates how upon sitting down to luncheon on one occasion, 
‘Lord Clanricarde, wanting to change his place from one side of 
the large table to the other, took a flying leap across it, and 
| landed on the other side, without the least injury to the bottles, 
| or glasses, or dishes which were standing at the moment on it.” 
| ‘The most prominent vice of the age appears to have been gamb- 
ling, and Lady Clementina relates that at some of the best 
frequented soirées a well-known Marquis D'Ivry was appointed 
by Government to preside at a roulette-table at which Priace 
Talleyrand would sit, ‘* putting on it handful after handful of 
| gold and notes, but never showiog, by the slightest change of 
| countenance, whether he was winning or losing.” ‘The amuse- 

















| ments of Parisian life were disturbed by the return of Napoleon 
| from Elba, and the writer, who listened to him when he addressed 
| the soldiers and the people, observes that his words were uttered 
|under an inspiration that was overwhelming, and that when at 
' last his full gray eye rested upon her, she felt that it had power to 
| read through ber inmost soul. After the second exile of Napoleon, 
the writer met Bliicher at the Palais Royal, and relates the follow- 
| ing anecdote of him, which was told to her by a General Von 
| Griiven many years afterwards :— 
| “When the special messengers arrived to inform Bliicher that Napo- 
leon had escaped from Elba, and that his services would be immediately re- 
| quired in the field, they were astonished to find him literally ranning round 
and round a large room, the floor of which was covered with sawdust, 
and in which he had immured himself, under the delusion that he was 
|anelephant. For the time, it was feared that Bliicher was hopelessly 
insane, or that he was so far suffering from delirium tremens that his 
active co-operation in the anticipated campaign would be impossible ; 
but when the urgent news was brought him, he at once recovered hig 
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self, and proceeded to give his advice in a perfectly sound state of mind, 
the tone of which was thus, as by a sudden shock, restored to him.” 
Lady Clementina Davies relates frankly enough her early love 
affairs, or rather her engagements, for there was not much love in 
these business-like betrothments. One of these was to a certain 
Baron Von S ——, short, ugly, and middle-aged, who was recom- 
mended to her by her father because he had £15,000 a year. Lord 
Maurice Drummond's temper overcame his discretion in the course 
of the negotiation, for when the Baron refused to make a settlement 
on the young lady if she should elect to live apart from him, her 
father replied, ‘‘ Do you really think my daughter would marry an 
ugly ape like you, unless if she chose she could live independently 
of you?” In answer to this rudeness the Baron sent a challenge, 
but Lady Clementina, to insure her father’s safety, consented to 
marry him. Happily, however, he proved by his own confession 
to be a scamp, and the evil was averted. 

The writer, who was at the opera on the night when the Duc de 
Berry was murdered, gives a long account of that fatal evening, 
and with a like minuteness she records the birth of the Comte de 
Chambord, who, in her opinion, is the only man living whose 
accession to power would give peace to his distracted country :— 

“By inviting him to assume the crown of his ancestors only can 
France hope to restore continuity to her history, or to base the founda- 
tions of her institutions on anything more secure than the uncertain 
sanction of universal suffrage, or universal suffrance. The red flag is 
indissolubly associated with the worst of her crimes and follies. The 
tricolour has been twice the emblem of oppression at home and dis- 
grace abroad. Under the white flag the most glorious and most digni- 
fied period of her national existence was passed, and it alone of her 
banners has never been steeped in the blood of her sons, or trampled in 
the dust by her survivors.” 

Most readers, we suspect, will be more interested in Lady 
Clementina’s gossip than in her political creed, and if her opinions 
are of little value, it must be granted that she does not often in- 
trude them. From the lively chit-chat of the volumes, we may 
find space for two or three more amusing passages. ‘The author 
had a favourite parroquet whose sagacity and intelligence were 
extraordinary. ‘The bird belonged originally to Lady Aldborough, 
yet it must have kept bad company, for it would swear ‘ dread- 
fully,” both in English andin French. Lady Clementina Davies 
had the care of it for a long time, and so won upon the bird’s affec- 


tions that on returning to the house of his old mistress he pined | 


away, and would neither eat nor drink :— 


“Lady Aldborough wanted very much to ascertain if the little thing 
was pining for me, so she begged me to come and see her, but to keep 
a thick veil over my face, and not to speak when I came into the room, 
and await the result. I went, and tho drawing-room door had hardly 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS.* 
If there is one idea which may be called central at the present 
time it is that of development. In the region of politics, where 
progress is the general watchword, in the sphere of natural 
science, where genesis and growth are the keynotes of interpreta- 
tion; and even now at last in the fields of religion and theology, 
where uniformity and isolation have so long held sway, the idea 
of movement, of advance, and of movement and advance growing 
outof acommon root, is paramount. This work of Dr. Maclvor’s 
deals with religious progress, but he does not attempt to 
prove there is such a thing, ‘That he takes for granted as 
too patent to be questioned or denied, and sets himself to 
the task of investigating the ways and means by which 
it operates, the laws and instruments by which it is realised, 
The obligation of treating Christian theology in a reason- 
able way, examining its nature and character so as to dis- 
cover its real import and significance, has only recently been 
generally admitted—if indeed it can be said to be so yet. For 
long centuries the Christian scheme was viewed as something 
abnormal and miraculous, something that was added on as an 
after-thought to rectify a disrupted and broken plan, that must 
have otherwise proved utterly and disastrously futile. Accord- 
ingly, it was impossible formerly to view Christianity otherwise 
than as at the best a supra-rational plan. Whether regarded as 
a collection of facts or a system of doctrines, it connected itself with 
a state of things which constituted, as it were, an unexpected and 
unlooked-for crisis. As a remedy for sin, or moral evil, which by 
the ‘‘ fall” of man had entered into the world and threatened to 
frustrate the beneficent designs of the Creator, it was a sort of 
sudden after-device. ‘This notion of the purpose of Christianity is: 
popularly, if not very poetically, represented by Milton in his. 
Paradise Lost, where the Father takes counsel with His Son 
as to how it may be possible to meet and check the unlooked-for 
irruption of Satan into the newly-created world. Of course, 
so long as such a conception held sway, it was impossible to 
deal scientifically with Christian theology. A heavy blow to 
this mode of viewing the mission and work of Christ was dealt 
by Butler in his Analogy. ‘The principles there applied exhibited 
| a unity of plan and purpose between the kingdoms of Nature and of 
| Grace which had not previously been brought into prominence. Still 
| it was only an incomplete unity that was suggested. It was shown 
| that the analogies to be found between the two spheres testified to 
| a unity of authorship of both. But the remnants of the old idea 
'clung even to Butler. Unity of authorship did not necessarily 











closed behind me, when the bird lifted its head and flew towards me;|imply unity of complete plan, but only that the manner 
but 9 conunredigae badly joy ne pte es _ it 4 ‘in which the mischief done by the failure of the first plan 
insensible at my feet. ifted it up, and as soon as it recovered enough, | . . : . 
it began talking to me in an excited manner, confusing all its stories | = sought to be repaired was in harmony with the prin- 
and songs together.” ciples found operative in the natural sphere. A perfectly 
On one occasion, Lady Cork, a lady well known for her eccen- | consistent theory of religious progress, including Christianity as 
tricities, “invited all the clever birds of her acquintance to a | founded upon necessary and universal principles, and not as a mere 
party,” and the cleverest bird was to carry off a little gold collar | after-thought or a device to prevent the failure of a previous 
with a medal attached. Lord Cunningham sent a wonderful bird | PUrpose endangered by human arbitrariness, was only possible 
that talked beautifully, but Lady Davies’ bird had the faculty of | When the conception of the unity of human life and history could 
talking good sense, and won the prize by its achievements :— be realised. Lessing’s conception of the education of the race and 
“ Everybody wondered at seeing the little creature going round the | the subsequent attempts to develop a philosophy of history by some 
table tasting everything, and if it took its fancy, saying, ‘That’s good, | Of the most profound of modern thinkers made a philosophy of 
that,’ at the same time turning up its eyes in a most odd way; while, if | religion indispensable. And as that was impossible without the 


it tasted anything which it did not like, it would say ‘ That's bad,’ and | notion of development, which must, indeed, condition and lie at 
make off as fast as it could, running all round the table till it came to me.” | 


Fag 2 the root of all philosophy, it became imperative to apply the 
Lady Cork was at this. time nearly ninety years old, yet she had) notion of development to the religious history of the race, 
either a dinner party, a rout, or else went out, every night of her 


: : 2 spat and to show that Christianity as the absolute religion itself, 
life. On one occasion, she told Mr. Davies that she had invited a |rested upon the deepest principles of being. A philosophy 


gentleman to dinner, who was formerly a great admirer of his ‘of mythology therefore came to be an essential preliminary 
wife. The gentleman, however, did not appear at the proper | o¢ any acceptable philosophy of Revelation. Heathendom, 
hour, and the company sat down without him. In the course of | yigaicm. and Christianity were no longer to be regarded 
the meal the following note; was brought to the hostess from Lord | as isolated from one another, but all as co-operating towards 
Fife :— |common ends. It was found, in other and apostolic words, 

“My pear Lavy Cork,—I cannot express my regret that it is quite | that God had never left Himself without a witness through the 


eae Se ie Sg with you, and you will pity mo when you | 1415 centuries of human history, although in the times of men’s 


A blackguard creditor has had everything I | | 2 : 
taken from me. The only thing he has left me is a cast of one | ignorance He may have appeared to wink at the transgressions and 

of Vestris’s legs. I must remain in bed till my lawyer comes, as I have | wanderings of the race. 
=~ od oy ou. This is the reason, dear Lady Cork, I cannot | This work of Dr. MacIvor’s is so far valuable as bearing testi- 
We ha ’ h id bs ane a h h | mony—the testimony of a genuinely religious and Christian divine 
vA gee m7 a Asa - — — to mee wo | —to the theory he here seeks to expound, that God’s good Spirit 
Re vas . . in Ms aes apse nie Se anges ‘0 has throughout the ages been conducting an aggregate religious 
- . sons of ‘ ciety. The book will prove an amusing COM | -iture or education of mankind. Drawing the essential distinction 
_ ee those idle hours which even the busiest ~~ a on | between subjective and objective religion, he shows that it is in 
a anergy Lady Clemetitina Davies wastes | the sphere of the former alone that there is room for process, and 
freshly and pleasantly, and if her volumes are composed of amusing | 


trifles, and have no solid worth, it must be admitted that they | 
fulfil the purpose of the writer, and present a picture of social 
life in England which has passed away for ever.- 











Religious Progress, its Criterion, Instruments, and Laus, being the Substance of 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By James Maclvor, D.D., 
| &c. London: Longmans, Green, and Vo. 
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therefore for progress,—a process of development, and therefore | ful functions, it is preposterous to aver that we, who have come 
a progress of human nature, through the education of its to see ita essential evil and sinfulness, ought from purely utili- 
highest powers and faculties towards complete sanctification. tarian considerations to revert to it, aud compel the “ half-civil- 

















The instruments by which this progress is possible of realiza- 
tion are faith, working in the individual, the Church, whether 
viewed as ‘‘Israel or the Church National” or ‘as the 
Church Catholic,” operating on communities and peoples; and 
the Bible, as presenting the record of the world’s education 
ander divine influence and guidance. 


progress, all of them being ‘‘ modes of the Spirit’s operation, and 
bearing each in its partial sphere relations: analogous to those 
which the Spirit sustains to things in general.” And as there is 
the three-fold instrumentality, so also is there a three-fold law of 
progress. First, we have the law of growth or development, 
according to which each stage arises naturally out of its predecessor, 
by the combined action of things without and of the force within. 
Second, we have the simultaneousness of religious stages, or the 
co-existence of several types in the world at large, in 
each nation, and in the individual; and third, we have 
unity of life or of the Spirit, or, as we may call it, unity 
of result in, amidst, and by diversity of agencies and means. 
These so-called laws seem to us to be needless and even tautological. 
The only law really stated is that of progress, which implies unity 
as an end and diversity as means, and therefore variety, whether 
in co-existence or succession. It is sufficiently obvious that the 
religious progress which is thus spoken of, though subjective in 
its own nature, must be conditioned by and dependent upon an 
objective truth which alone can render it possible. Hence—and 
this is one of the most valuable parts of the book before us—Dr. 
Maclvor traces the nature of Christianity as Revelation by Christ, 
by whom and through whom alone redemption is possible. Not by 
what He taught, but by what He wrought, and what He only 
could work, because He was the “express image of the Invisible 


God and the first-born of every creature,” is He the author of | 


salvation and the cause of human advancement. Christ is thus 
the sum and substance of objective truth to man. For it is 
through Him, through the relations He bears eternally to God, 
and which constitute Him what He is, that God can alone become 
known to us as the author of all things, as being in and through 
all things, and as sustaining and upbearing all, until, through 
the self-sacrifice of love, which is the revelation of His own very 
nature, all things are reconciled unto Himself. 

We can only briefly note the nature of the thoughts which 
are contained in the book before us, and we must pass over 
without more than this merely general reference the sugges- 
tive sermons in which the author seeks to demonstrate that re- 
ligion is both natural and scientific, and that accordingly it ought 
to welcome instead of shrinking from the most searching 
analysis and the most thorough investigation. ‘There is one point, 
however, on which we must touch before closing, because it is 
utterly unworthy of the author as a thinker, and because 
it will, and justly, tend greatly to weaken the force and 
effect of the gospel—in many respects broad, manly, and 
masculine—which he preaches. In dealing with what we may 
term the provisional means by which men are to be trained and 
educated to the higher sanctity which is the goal of progress, and 
which is constituted by the harmony of the whole nature and 
‘character, with all its highest powers and faculties developed, Dr. 
Maclvor is faithless to his own principles. ‘The mission of 
aman, he says, is growth by means of toil in order to the attain- 
ment of sanctity. And as an instrument by which ‘ the half- 
civilised nations of the world ”—and also of course half-cultivated 
men in the civilised nations as well—are to be educated, we must, 
he asserts, ‘‘ sustain the mission of the Priest and Sabbath— 
aust impose on them ceremonial, authoritative tenet, and reli- 
gious discipline.” It was thus that Moses and Samuel and David | 
and the Baptist toiled “‘to raise the people beyond themselves into | 
the far-off Light and Liberty they see.” ‘These ‘true ministers and | 
prophets” did doubtless preach a provisional Gospel to the people, but | 
they could only do so, and their doing so only had good effects, | 
because they believed it to be the absolute truth. The fact that 


they in their stage of development employed provisional means | 


and sanctions—only seen to have been such by those who followed 
them—is no argument in favour of those who come after them | 
reverting to the same means which they see and believe to have | 
ceased to be universally binding, merely because they may possibly 
prove serviceable in practice. ‘This is, indeed, to drive us back upon 
the letter that killeth, instead of abiding in the spirit that giveth 
life. In the same way, though we may be able to acknowledge 
that slavery did in the general economy of the past perform use- 


Thus there are the | 
psychologic, the historical, and the literary instruments of religious | 





| ized” races of the world to toil, if they will not do so voluntarily. 
Dr. Maclvor forgets his own fundamental arguments and prin- 
ciples in asserting such principles. If there be anything real in 
progress, if it actually leads us up to higher levels and nearer to 
‘* objective truth,” we should be faithless to all its aims and efforts 
were we to content ourselves with ignoring the truths to which it 
has brought us, merely because it seems as if thereby we should 
better aid in the education of others. Dr. MaclIvor is too precipi- 
‘tate. He allows his enthusiasm to carry him away. This fault is 
reflected in his style, the inverted prose of which, as suggesting 
|an attempt at poetical structure, has often an odd and even 
| comical effect. He is altogether careless, too, as to the completion 
| of his sentences, scores of which cannot possibly be construed. 
| This fault and his faulty love of inelegant compound words ought 
| to be corrected. Altogether he has produced a vigorous book, 
marred by many crudities both in thought and expression, and en- 
cumbered by redundancies and repetitions in both. His polemic 
against the Scoto-Oxonian school of thought, we would only add, 
is vigorous and racy. 





MEMORIES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* ; 

In 1833 William Cobbett voted against the grant of £16,000 for 
the maintenance of the British Museum. ‘‘ For his own part,” he 
said, ‘he did not know where this Museum was, nor did he know 
much of the contents of it; but from the little he had heard of it, 
even if he knew where it was, he would not take the trouble of 
going to see it.” In 1871 the grant for this great national insti- 
tution was more than £90,000, but there is no modern Cobbett to 
declaim against the sum voted, although there may be occasionally 
differences of opinion with regard to its administration. The 
truth is that we are proud, as we well may be, of our great treasure- 
| house, which, according to M. de Verneuil, is a “* monument unique 
| in the world,” and its usefulness is more apparent now than in the 
days when it aroused the wrath of Cobbett. 

Mr. Cowtan’s Memories are devoted to the Library, in which for 
many years he has held the post of assistant, and which is now, 
thanks to the exertions of Sir Anthony Panizzi, the most valuable 
| library in the world. What would Cobbett have said could he 
have guessed that forty years after his attack upon the Museum 
as a place intended only for the amusement of the curious and the 
rich, the sum of £10,000 a year would be expended on the 
library alone? In 1832, the year before Cobbett’s speech, the 
number of books consisted of 218,000 volumes, at the present 
time the library contains upwards of a million; when Mr. 
Cowtan entered the Museum in 1835, “ the library staff numbered 
twenty-two, at present the number is upwards of a hundred.” 
The interest of the volume before us is chiefly due to the carefully 
collected facts and statistics contained in it. Mr. Cowtan has 
spent his life among books, and appears to have enjoyed his 
occupation. He has a good word for all the officials under whom 
or with whom he has served, and many a pleasant recollection 
to record of many whose names are not unfamiliar to the public. 

Cary, the friend of Coleridge and Lamb, and the translator 
of Dante, lived when Mr. Cowtan entered the service in one of 
the wings of Montague House, and there, every third Wednesday 
of the month, a number of literary men were accustomed to meet 
at his table. Among them was Samuel Rogers, who, on the 
resignation of Baber, the chief librarian, wrote to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury urging Cary’s claim as assistant-librarian to fill the 
vacant place. The application failed, for Cary had suffered more 
than once from temporary insanity. Mr., now Sir Anthony 
| Panizzi, was therefore appointed over Cary's head, who wrote in 
‘consequence an indiguant letter, which was published in the 
| Times, and resigned his post. Rogers then strove to obtain for 

him a pension, and at last, after the banker had refused £100 a 
| year as too small a sum for Cary’s merits, £200 a year was granted 
' by Lord Melbourne. “Cary,” adds Rogers, ‘never forgave me 
for my conduct in the Museum business, and never afterwards 
| called upon me.” Mr. Cowtan has a good deal to say about Sir 
| Anthony Panizzi and his successor, Mr. Winter Jones, and if he 
cannot be accused of flattery, he knows at least how to praise. 
His estimate of men no longer living is equally favourable, and 
the extraordinary achievements of the late Mr. Thomas Watts 
are carefully recorded. His knowledge of languages wad 
very great, and well nigh rivalled that possessed by Mezzo- 
fanti, and his acquaintance with books was equally re- 
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markable. Few indeed, if any, of his contemporaries knew s0 | 


much of the outside as well as inside of books. ‘+ He appeared,” 
says Mr. Cowtan, “never to have forgotten a single book that 


passed through his hands, and always remembered its exact | 


‘se © 6 © 


locality in the library It is believed that no fewer than 
400,000 volumes passed under his eye during the nineteen years 
that were devoted by him to the arranging and classifying of the 
new acquisitions, and out of this very large number of books upon 
every conceivable subject, and in all the dialects of the world, he 


could instantly point out the press and shelf of more than a | 
His reading, too, was immense, and he | 


hundred thousand.” 
gathered his stores of knowledge from almost every language that 
can boast a literature. He wrote much also, and was the author 


of a more than a hundred biographies in the English Cyclopedia, | 
of a large number of reviews, and of contributions to the | 


Philological Society; but unfortunately, despite his vast acquire- 


ments, Mr. Watts has left little by which he will be per- | 


manently remembered. Mr. Cowtan’s remarks upon those 


with whom he has been associated are perhaps not always | 


in good taste. It may be allowed, however, that if he occa- 
sionally says too much, he says nothing that is unfriendly or 
ill-natured. Sometimes his remarks will raise a smile, as when 
writing of Mr. Harris, who is unrivalled “for his wonderful fac- 
simile reproductions of early wood-engraving and block-printing 


to supply deficiencies in imperfect books,” and stating that he is a | 
most companionable man, and a devout Christian, Mr. Cowtan | 


adds, that he is looking ‘‘to a world of light, where, as I think, 
his particular talents will be developed after a fashion that he 
probably never imagined.” 

Mr. Cowtan is apt occasionally to dwell upon topics of little 
interest except to Museum officials ; but his statistics will be ser- 
viceable to readers who dislike the trouble of searching blue- 
books, and some of his remarks are of practical value. Whilst 
thinking with the writer that to print a catalogue of everything 
in the National Library would be a waste of time and 
money, we agree with him that it would “be a great 
boon to all lovers of books if they could purchase at a 
comparatively small sum printed lists of particular branches 
of literature, so that a student should go to the national library 
fully prepared as to what he is desirous of reading.” Mr. Cowtan 
adds, and his words are worth quoting :—‘‘If English litera- 
ture were first dealt with, our own countrymen would derive an 
immediate advantage, and in these times of national education I 
am convinced that the sale of such a series of publications would 


more than compensate for any amount of trouble and cost that | 


would be required in their compilation. I have been repeatedly | 
asked by readers coming for the first time to the reading-room for | 
catalogues of this nature.” Many years ago, as we are reminded 
by Mr. Cowtan, Mr. ‘Thomas Carlyle, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission said :—‘‘I should consider that there ought to 
be catalogues of specific subjects which you could buy and take 
home with you,” and there are few students who will not subscribe 
to this opinion. As it is, the reader may easily waste a day in 
searching for his materials. 

Much of the information given by the author would be suitable 
for a Museum handbook,—the chapters on the King’s Library, the 
Grenville Library, the Departments of Maps, &c., for example ; 
but the book records also many memories that are worth retaining, 
and we can believe that Mr. Cowtan has found the compilation of 
this volume a ‘‘ pleasant and agreeable work.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
aes 

The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché. 2 vols. (Tinsley.) | 
—The book seems to be of formidable size, yet no one should complain 
of its length. Six hundred pages or so of autobiographical reminiscen- 
ces, from one whose fertile pen has produced not much less than two 
hundred dramatic pieces, some of them regular “ five-act comedies,” are 
not an immoderate demand upon the reader, and Mr. Planché has seen | 
so much and done so much that he is fully entitled to so much atten- 
tion. Nor will the reader find it difficult to give. Mr. Planché writes 
in a lively and pleasant style, and having plenty to tell, knows how to 
tell it. His book, indeed, is a valuable contribution to the materials of 
theatrical history. He has been himself one of the most uniformly 
successful of writers for the stage, a master in more than one kind of 
dramatic writing, and the inventor of the “ Classic Extravaganza.” And 
he has done it substantial service of anotherkind. “Costume” has been his 
forte. He first, we believe, made it really correct ; not an approximation 
merely to the fashion of the time represented, but the fashion itself. | 
From a Court suit of the day to s»mething antique was the first step, 
from the something antique to the dress or armour really worn was 





| 
| vested interests. 


| Sphere more than seen. 
' positive a way, the demand upon our faith is too great, and we positively 


the next, and for this our author has to be thanked. And he has wt 
thanked also for doing much towards securing to dramatic writers their 
fair share of remuneration. A wrong of his own shows what injustice 
they had to endure. It was the practice of music publishers to take 
songs from the stage without any remuneration to tho writer, The 
famous “ Gentle Zitella” increased, says Mr. Planché, the price of the 
business which Mr. Chappell was then buying of Mr. Latour by £500, 
| and brought to the new possessor £1,000 the first year, but the writer 
never got a sixpence from it. Apart from their general interest, these 
two volumes are full of stories, which, like other stories, are good, bad, 
and indifferent. Here is one very characteristic of Hood:— 

“Tn bis last illness, reduced as he was to a skeleton, he noticed a very 
large mustard-poultice which Mrs. Hood was making for him, and ex- 
claimed, ‘O Mary, Mary!’ that will be a great deal of mustard toa very 

| little meat.” 


| Here is Theodore Hook driving home one summer morning :— 
| “Ihave been very ill,” said Hook, “ for some time, and my doctors told 
| me never to be out of doors after dark, as the night air was the worst thing 
for me.’ I have taken their advice. I drive into town at four o'clock 
every afternoon, dine at ‘Crockford’s,’ or wherever I may be invited, 
| and never go home till this time in the morning. I have not breathed 
| the night air for the last two months.” 
| This is a smart saying of Lady Blessington, grievously offended at not 
being asked by Louis Napoleon, then President, to the Tuileries, a thing, 
of course, impossible, even to his gratitude, which bas never failed old 
| friends. The Prince overtook her one day in the Champs Elysées 
| “ Comptez-vous rester longtemps ici?” he unluckily asked. “ Et vous?” 
was the reply. 
| From Feudal to Federal. By J. A. Partridge. (Triibner.)\—The 
| greater part of Mr. Partridge’s book is devoted to subjects which he 
| describes as “ Free Church,” “Free School,” “Free Trade.” The first 
| and second of these interest us chiefly. We find ourselves differing 
much from the author as regards the first, mostly agreeing with him as 
| regards the second. But whether we differ or agreo, we have to deplore 
| that much ability of thought and expression—the vigour and freshness 
| of Mr. Partridge’s style are often very striking—is deprived of much of 
| its due weight by the violence of his language, and by an inaccuracy, 
| producing the effect of the grossest misrepresentation, with regard to 
| facts. Whatever Mz. Partridge may think about Church matters, he 
| ought not to make use of figures that either have never been or are not 
; now correct. What is the fairness of quoting, as if they were actual 
| wrongs now wanting redross, past misdeeds of bishops? It may be 

fairly argued that bishops are useless, or, being not useless, should not 

be paid out of public funds, but is it right to suggest the false charge 
| that they get more than their legal allowance? Where, again, does Mr. 
| Partridge get his strange figures, that there are two ‘iousand livings, 
| and that the revenues of the Church of England (including incomes and 
value of buildings) are ten millions? There are twelve thousand livings, 
worth on an average, in gross value, three hundred pounds a year; in 
net value less than two hundred and fifty. The parish churches cannot 
be said to have any pecuniary value. The sum is a gross exaggeration ; 
| half would probably be in excess of the truth. Is there any real reason, 
again, for thinking that the cultivated land in the reiga of King John 
was not more than two millions and a half acres, é.¢., about one fourteenth 
part of England? Here, indeed, we agree with Mr. Partridge in his 
main argument, that tithes are not to be referred to private benevolence. 
They are, we feel sure, public funds, though burdened of course with 
Again, may we suggest to Mr. Partridge that he is 
making a very sweeping and unjust assertion when he says “many 
[cathedrals] have not a [school], and those that have are not satisfactory 
in attendance or teaching”? He means, we presume, that the schools 
are not satisfactory, &c., though the words grammatically mean the 
cathedrals. We will take the two instances that occur to us, and that 
because they are the two archiepiscopal sees. St. Peter’s School at 
York and the King’s School at Canterbury are two of the best schools 
in the kingdom. Mr. Partridge probably has never heard of them, but 
then he should have heard of them before he wrote. 

The Wicked Woods of Tobereevil. By Miss Mulholland. 


9 


~ 


vols. 


| (Chapman and Hall.)—The “ Wicked Woods of Tobereevil ” were, on a 


small scale, an imitation of the New Forest of the Norman kings. 
A certain Paul Finiston, who has made a vast fortune by unknown means, 
buys an estate in the west of Ireland, builds a stately mansion, and con- 


| ceiving a desire to surround himself with great woods, turns out—and 


that in the midst of an inclement winter—the native population. There- 
upon, there falls upon him a curse. A babe, just born in the midst of 
the evictions, utters a prophecy that evil should follow the race, and 
should not cease till one of them should be murdered by a kinsman of 
his own. We must confess to having a prejudice against tales which 
are founded on this kind of supernatural incident. The supernatural 
need not, indeed, be absolutely excluded from tales, but then it needs 
to be very skilfully managed to be introduced, as Nathaniel Hawthorne 
knew how to do it—hinted rather than expressed—felt in the atmo- 
When it is introduced, as it is here, in so very 


rebel when we find the hero going out of his mind from having man- 
drake administered to him by the wicked heroine. Still with all this 
drawback, the tale, which is very well written, may be read with pleasure. 
Its interest suffers from the character of the plot; we feel that the 
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actors are not free, a feeling more suitable for a tragedy than a novel,— 
but the details of description and conversation are distinctly good. 
Phenicia aud Israel: an Historical Essay. 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Wilkins’ essay obtained the 
Burney Prize in the University of Cambridge for the year 1870, and 
must be reckoned as one of the very best of the many exceilent produc- 
tions which have been called forth by this and kindred distinctions at 
the two Universities. Few things are more interesting in the relations 


of the Hebrew people to its neighbours than the dealings which it had | 
with the Phenician dwellers on the coasts the Philistines almost con- | 
stantly hostile, and threatening at one time to destroy the Hebrew | 


nationality; and the merchants of Tyre and Sidon, with a friendliness 
which was, perhaps, far more injurious. 
with great ability; his 


the subject, his essay is admirable. The historical relation between 
the two races—how strange it seems that, wide apart as they were in 
character, they were closely akin in blood !—and the influence, social 


and religious, of Pheenicia upon Israel, are discussed in some very | 


interesting chapters. We quote a passage which explains what many 
readers must have found perplexing in Tacitus’s account of the Jews,— 
the mention of Saturn in connection with their religious belief and 


practice :— 


“The worship of Baal-Saturn was of a very much nobler type [than | 


that of Baal-Adonis]. Movers has collected much evidence to show that 
he was identical with El, the original deity of the Semitic nations. 
is regarded as the father of all the Elohim, the creator of the world, its 
continual upholder and ruler. Seated above all the planets, and lord of 
the heavenly host, he maintains the unity and order of the Cosmos; he 
binds it in the eternal bands of law. The King of Assyria reaches the 
summit of his audacity when he says, ‘I will ascend into heaven, [ will 
exalt my throne above the stars of El, I will make myself like to El- 
Eluin! An all but universal opinion among the ancient pagans, origin- 
ating probably in Egypt, was that Saturn was the god of the Jews; and 
if this be rightly understood, there may be some truth init. For all 
the Semitic nations, we believe, beld at first a pure and simple mono- 
theism, which held its ground finally only among the Jews.” 

Up inthe North. By Thomas Shairp. (Chapman and Hall.)—We 
wish that we had had the opportunity of noticing Mr. Shairp’s pleasant 
little volume before. It is the account of a two months’ trip, which 
took him from Lond on to Stockholm, from Stockholm to Lulea in Lap- 
land, and from Lulea again to Quickjock, the furthest point of his 
journey, and lying about sixty miles to the north of the Arctic Circle. 
He hopes that others will be induced to follow his example in taking 
what he describes as the ‘“‘ most pleasant trip he has on record ;” and 
we should have been glad to make the suggestion to our readers. The 
opportunity, however, for this year has past; but they must remember 
it for another. In the meanwhile, let them read this little book. That 
will be an hour or so pleasantly spent. And next year let anyone with 
atolerably strong digestion and stout legs, having from six to eight 
weeks to spare, and not unwilling to spend £50 or thereabouts, follow 
Mr. Shairp’s advice. He will find magnificent scenery, an utterly now 
ecene, a people unspoilt by the “ British tourist,” and pienty of salmon 
and pike. 

Through All lils. By Emma Pickering. 2 vols. (Newby.)—This is 
a novel of fashionable life, written with a spice of cleverness, though 
Miss Pickering must remember that to be cynical is not always to be 
clever, but condemned by more than one or two capital faults. In the first 
place, it has some blunders, and to novels of this light sort blunders are 
fatal. There is a chapter, for instance, headed “St. Partridge ;” the 
subject is a fair one for description, mixed with some gentle ridicule of 
the squires, who think, or are supposed to think (the satirist need not 
care which), that partridges are, next to themselves and pheasants, the 
most important of created beings. But then if a lady writes about it, 
she should take care to be correct. A squire does not have a battue of 
his partridges on the lst of September ; in fact, the word is now appro- 
priated to another kind of shooting. Again, a lady is perfectly at liberty 
to quote Latin, but then she must not suppose that “ gui bono?” is 
Latin. The other chief fault is in the plot. An abduction of a young 
lady belonging to the “ Upper Ten” by a peer of the realm is a strong 
measure to be introduced into a novel. Our Irish fellow-countrymen 
continue, we believe, sometimes to relieve the tedium of life by abduc- 
tions, but even there peers have discontinued the practice. 

New Epitroys, Erc.—Among these we have to notice The Elements of 
Intellectual Science. By Noah Porter, D.D. (Strahan.)—Dr. Porter, 
who is President of Yale College, gives here, in a form which makes it 
suitable as a manual for students at “colleges and schools” (hardly, we 
should think, at schools, where, in England at least, we do not study 
psychology), his work, published in 1868, under the title of Zhe Human 
Intellect. ——Dr. Candlish edits with an “Introduction, Biographical, 
and Theological,” Kidd on the Eternal Sonship. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)—The biographical sketch is very interesting, as is also the 
notice quoted from an article on the same subject, by Professor Masson. 
One has to discount the estimate which Scotchmen make of their 
Professors for the benefit of Southern readers, but Dr. Kidd was clearly 
& noteworthy person. Here is a specimen of his pastoral visitation, for 
he was eminent as a minister rather than as a man of learning. 
“The only ministerial visit I ever got from Dr. Kidd was very remark- 


By Augustus S. Wilkins, | 


Mr. Wilkins treats his theme | 
limits do not permit him to make an | 
exhaustive examination of it, but as introductive to the study of | 


He | 


able. I was busy in my shop, when in stepped the Doctor. ‘Did you 
| expect me?’ ‘No.’ ‘What if it had been Death?’ Thereupon he 
| stepped out.” The theological aspect of the book we cannot now discuss 
| It is orthodox, of the high metaphysical kind. Mr. Hepworth pub- 
| lishes a new edition, or rather a recast of his Life of William Penn. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Dixon's pen has never been more worthily 

and more happily employed than it has in dealing with this subject.—— 
| We are very glad tosee avery convenient reissue of Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s novels. They are in one volume, such as may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket. Framley Parsonage and The Small House at Allington 
|are the two volumes bofore us. The publishers are Messrs. 
Smith and Elder. Messrs. Routledge publish, in one volume, 
| The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, translated by Alexander Pope. 
The volume is handsome and well printed, the editing is but insuffi- 
ciently done. In the “ Odyssey, for instance, the part taken by Bloome 
/ and Fenton should certainly be marked ; any biography of Pope would 

have given the necessary information, and « notice at the end or begin- 
| ning of each book, stating to whose hand it was to be attributed, would 
| have certainly been worth the trouble of inserting. It is very curious 
how two men who never did anything else worthy of notice should have 
imitated so irreproachably the hand of the master. As belonging 
also to the ‘Standard Library” of the same publishers, we may men- 
tion The Modern Speaker and Reciter, edited by Edmund Routledge, a 
collection of “Penny Reading” pieces, chiefly of the humorous sort; 
and A Thousand-and-One Gems of English Prose, selected and arranged 
by Charles Mackay, LL.D., giving specimens, with the choice of 
| which we have no fault to find, of English prose-writers, from 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when English prose may bs 
said to have had its commencement, down to the present time. 
Mr. Charles Tennant sends out a fourth edition of what he calls 
The People’s Blue-book (Longmaus), and sends it out, he tells us, such 
is his conviction of its importance, at a price less than the cost of print- 
| ing and paper. (We suppose, by the way, that almost anything would 
| pay, if the sale were large enough. A shilling novel contains, say, three 
| hundred pages, and here are about a thousand, some of them doubtless 
expensive printing, for seven shillings and sixpence.) Mr. Tennant is 
| profoundly dissatisfied with “taxation as it is,” and proposes a scheme 
| of “taxation as it ought to be.” All property, real or personal, is to pay a 
| tax of two shillingsin the pound. This is estimated at thirty-six millions. 

Then there is to be a personal tax levied on inhabited houses, and 
| estimated to produce thirty-four millions, ‘Crown lands” and “ mis- 
| cellaneous” would bring up the total to about seventy-four millions. 
| The revenues received from the Post Office and telegraphs Mr. Tennant 
| leaves an open question, inclining himself to the plan of spending all the 
| revenue upon the service. Under the present system we get, he says, 
| less than seventy millions, at a cost of one hundred and seventy-seven. Under 

the new we should get the same amount for a little more than one million. 
| We have given some of Mr. Tennant’s statements, our readers must go to 
| him for the proofs. Our impression is that what with the coal merchant, 
| the butcher, and Mr, Tenuant, the unfortunate people with a “ small inde- 
| pendence ” will have their backs broken. —~A new edition of M. Louis 
| Figuier's Insect World appears, revised and corrected by P. Martin 
Duncan. (Cassell and Co.) It is copiously furnished with illustrations. —— 
The Rev. C. Rogers reprints Scott's Staggering State of Scottish States- 
men (Edinburgh : W. Paterson), accompanying his edition with a memoir 
of the author, and with historical illustrations of the text. The Foot 
and its Covering, by James Dowie (R. Hardwicke), appears in a second 
edition. Personally we feel hopeless about foot-coverings—they seem 
| always to hurt one till they are on the point of wearing out—but those 
who have not lost all their faith should read Mr. Dowie.——We have 
to acknowledge the third volume of an interesting periodical, Mission 
Life, edited by the Rev. I. J. Haleomb (W. W. Gardner), and a volume 
of Church Sermons (Reeves), also published periodically, with the very 
desirable object of preserving discourses of merit which might otherwise 


be lost. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


...(Strahan) 12/0 


Alford’s (Dean), Book of Genesis, with References, &c., 8vo, cloth 
Barry (W. W.), Forms and Precedents in Conveyancing ... (S 
Blackie (J. S.), Songs of the Highlands and Islands, 12mo .. 



































Bonar (H.), The Soug of the New Creation, and other Pieces, 32mo ...(Nisbet) 1/6 
Book of Modern Irish Anecdote, edited by P. Kennedy, 12mo ...... (Routledge) 1/0 
Burvenich (C.), English and French Conversations, 12mo ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Caunters (Rev. H.), Romance of History,—India, cr 8vo, cloth... .......+« (Warne) 5/0 
Coquerel (Pasteur A.), Four Sermons, 12m0, Cloth — .......ce008 seeeeeee ) 16 
David's Vision, showing David's Prophecy of Christ, Cr 8V0 .......++.00++« (Nisbet) 2/6 
Domestic World (The), by Author of “ Enquire Within,” cr 8vo cl (Hamilton) 2/6 
Demville (E. J.), Manual for Hospital Nurses, Cr 8V0 .......c0.eese00 +(Churchill) 2/6 
Dykes (J. O.), The Beatitudes of the Kingdom, 12m0_ ..,.....s.ssesseeeseeees (Nisbet) 3/6 
Ferrier (Miss), Marriage, 12mo.—The Inberitance, 12mo ...... (Routledge) each 2/0 
Foreign Office List, 1872, 8vo (Harrison) 5/0 
Fowle (E.), Plain Preaching to Poor People, 4th series, 18mo ...... (Skeffington) 1/6 
Geikie (C.), Light from Beyond, 12mo (Strahan) 2/6 

| Hibberd (S.), The Seaweed Collector, CrOWD BVO .......seeeereeeee (Groombridge) 3/6 
| Hiles (H.), Harmony of Sound, 8vo.... -ee..-(Simpkin) 8/6 
| Holdsworth (W. A.), The Ballot Act, 1872, with Explanatory Notes...(Routledge 1/0 
Jenkinson's Practical Guide to English Lake District......... ....0-++++ (Stanford) 6/0 
Lynch (T. T.), letters to the Scattered, and other Papers, crown 8vo (Strahan) 9/0 
Maurice (Lieut. F.), System of Field Maneouvres, crown 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Merrifield (J.), Magnetism and Deviation of Compass, 18mo ..,....... (Longmans) 1/6 
Novello’s Operas— Wagner's Lohengrin, royal 8vo, sewed, 28 6d; cloth (Novello) 4/0 
Poor (H. O.), Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 5th Series (S. Low) 24/0 
Proby (W. H. B.), Stories about the Great King, 18mo. (Hayes) 3/6 
Ralph Harding's S 18mo. (BR. T.8.) 10 
Reade (C.), Hard Cash, 12mo.........-.+++ (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
ade (Rev. C.), Golden Crowns, 18M0  ..sccccecseceeceereneeeeeeees eeneneeseee (Cassell) 3/0 
Richardson (W. R.), From London Bridge to Lombardy, cheap ed, 8vo (Low) 2/6 
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Robinson (F. W.), Wrayford Ward, 3 vols cr 8V0.......+.++.(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Stanley (H. M.), The Finding of Dr. Livingstone, cr 8vo (Hotten) 1/0 








Stevenson (G. J.), City Road Chapel, 8V0_ ....sssseseeseessereeseeree (G. J. Stevenson) 12 0 
Taunt (H. W.), New Map of the Thames from Oxford to London, 8vo (Hotten) 10/6 
Tinsley’s Magazine, vol 10, 8vo . a me 
Tourist’s French Pronouncing Handbook, 32mo........ ninincemenananl (Routledge) 1/0 


(Maclachlan) 30/0 
(Kitto) 3/0 
finsley) 31/6 





Williams (W.), Veterinary Surgery, 8vo 
Wolff (Minna), Poems for my Little Friends, cr 8vo 
Yates (E.), A Waiting Race, a novel, 3 vols cr 8vo .... 












Death. 
On the 5th inst. in her 62nd year, Caroline Ann, widow of the late Richard 
Colston Phelips, Rector of Cucklington, Somerset, and daughter of the late Sir 
Hungerford Seckyen, Bart., of Harewood, Herefordshire. 


SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 2s 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 94; Two Buttons, 43 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 23 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 

Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 

Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 

The New Cape Driving Gloves, One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 33 3d. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 











ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 

ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 

vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 

‘eeth. 
Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 





ORE'S GREAT PICTURE of ** CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 


N THE PRIVATE WINE 'TRADE.—An opening for a 
gentleman's son, with a view to future prospects, in a Shipping, Wholesale, 

and private Firm of Wine Merchants in the City. Small premium required, anda 
cual but increasing salary given. Liberal arrangements for any connection intro- 
duced. The highest references will be required aud given. Address * P. W.,” 
care of Messrs. METCHIM and Son, Advertising Agents, 6 Clement's Lane, Lombard 


Street, E.C. 


RS. GLADSTONE’S CONVALESCENT HOME.—A 

DEPUTATION, representing the Committee and supporters of this Institu- 

tion, waited upon the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, 
the 30th July, 1872. 

The — consisted of the following noblemen and gentlemen :—Lord 
Richard Cavendish, C. J. Freake, Esq., Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P., Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, M.P., Hon. C. G. Lyttleton,M.P., Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., 
E. Hay Ourrie, Esq., W, Nixon, Esq., BR. N. Fowler, Esq., M.P., Dr. Andrew 
Clark, J. Wagstaff Blundell, Esq., Thomas Webster, Esq., Q.C., J. Standish Haly, Esq. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were prevented from attending :—Nir 
Francis Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Lord Lyttleton, the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Thomas 
Watson, Bart., Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Neville, Sir William Fergusson, Bart., 
and 8. Morley, Esq., M.P. 

Dr. Andrew Clark introduced the deputation. Lord Frederick Cavendish, M.P., 
mentioned the immense good that had been done by this Institution, and that the 
benefits of it were generally felt, as there were no privileged tickets. The applica- 
tions for admission were now greater than they had ever been; but unfortunately, 
though the greatest economy was practised, the funds received were not more than 
half enough to meet the necessary expenditure. He trusted that some steps could 
be taken that might interest the general public in this and kindred institutions. 
Dr. Andrew Clark and Mr. Wagstaff Blundell spoke to the same effect, and Mr. Hay 
Carrie and Mr. Nixon, respectively Chairman and House Governor of the London 
Hospital, stated that Convalescent Homes were much needed, and that the London 
Hospital alone sent out 100 patients every week, many of whom required fresh air 
and the comforts of a home. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, stated that he took a great interest in convalescent 
homes in general, and that he would gladly do anything in his power to forward 
this movement, for he believed that the economical manner in which this Charity 
was managed entitled it to the support of a generous public. 

After a few suggestions from Mr. Fowler, M.P., and others, the following resclu- 
tion was unanimously adopted :— 

“That this Institution is entitled to hearty support on account of its general 
usefulness and the character and economy of the work done, and that those present 
should form themselves into a Committee, with the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor as 
President; that a public meeting should be held in October, and that in the mean- 
time the Lord Mayor should be requested to receive subscriptions.” 

Mr. Wagstaff Blundell (the professional Auditor of the Charity) was requested@to 
act as Honorary Secretary to the Committee. 

The following donations were announced :—Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., 
£200 ; Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., M.P., £100. 

The Lord Mayor will be giad to receive subscriptions, to be marked “ Mrs. Glad- 
stone's Convalescent Home.” J. WAGSTAFF BLUNDELL, Hon. Secretary. 


No. 16 Gresham Strect, E.C., 3lst July , 1872. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAV 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F, TYRWHITT DRAKE, TES y 4 
-» &e., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
— —- og — time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveri 
there by them.” —<Athenxuin. ete 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols, 
8vo. (Ready this day, 

NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 

UNDER the SUN. By Georce Avaustus Sata 

Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. ’ 
[Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU, 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yo. [Vow ready. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 
Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Yow ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A record of his Experience written by him- 


self in exile, and published by Authority. [Now ready. 
MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 
FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” In 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Roniances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanper 
HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Vow ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [Yow ready. 
A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. [Yow ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &. 
(Vow ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arruvur Litute, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. [Yow ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &. 
n 2 vols, (Now ready. 


COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 


In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsron, M.P. 


In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grayt, 


Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Wow ready. 
LOYAL. <A New Novel, in 3 vols. 
The FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 


. [Now ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenny, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &c, In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... soe eee ove ooo ooo ow. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oa see ooo 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ooo ee 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ooo ooo cos ooo 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eee eee ove eee «ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ooo ooo ove ove eee ove ove ove + 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling on om ose eve plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... a soe nee. Sve quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 aud 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales 
| Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 

















BREIDENBACHS WOOD VIOLET, WHITE ROSE, 2s 


6d. 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1ls.—SoLD EVERYWHERE. 





“FIELD’S PATENT 0O 


ZOKERIT CANDLES.” 





SOHO LONDON 


SQUARE, 


COMF ORT FOR INVALID S.—J. ALDERMAN, ; PRosPeciUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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M. A. 


VERKRUZE 


N’S 


More delicious, refreshing, and wholesome, than any other Wines. 


PURE 


CHAMPAGNES, 
CLARETS, 
SHERRIES, 
PORTS. 


M. 


«Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a well-written practical little pamphlet, gives us much | 
ood and sound advice upon the storing, keeping, and though last, not least, 
Not only are the viutages of the Rhine treated of in 
detail, but the various vine-growing tributaries that flow into it are more or less 
described, as to their capacities of yielding good and wholesome wines. 
the partiality of the public for Rhine and Moselle wines is pretty clearly demon- 
strated; we cannot therefore but be grateful to Mr. Verkriizen for the very lucid 
explanations and guidance in selection which he has published for the benefit of 


drinking of foreign wines. 


all in his excellent litle pamphlet."—Court Circular. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, BY M. A. VeRKRIuZEN.— 
“This little work contains much that is interesting on the subject of wines, and 
will be found useful, especially by admirers of light wines, respecting which it 
{t contains instructions for storing and keeping wines, 
vintage reviews, recipes for delicious light summer drinks, testimonial of the 
ting the wholesomeness of German wines in 
articular, and other intelligence, rendering it valuable as a guide to consumers of 
ight wines. Concise and lucid in style, it is also amusing, and its perusal will | 


affords much information. 


British Medical Association respe 





repay the reader.”—S/andurd. 


GERMAN 


A. VERKRUZEN’S 
Pamphlet on Foreign Wines for the Year 1872, with Instructions, Recipes, 





most eminent men of the day. 





Reviews, &c., price 1s. 


Now-a-days 


Herald. 
“Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in 


beverages."—John Bul!. 





See the Medical Certificate signed by Twenty-eight of the 


MADERA, 


SPARKLING HOCKS 
SPARKLING MOSELLES, &o, 


WINES. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872.—“ This is a most in 

| and usefal pamphlet by M. A. Verkriizen, the eminent German wine merchant. It 
consists of a variety of valuable remarks and instructions respecting wines, recij 
for wine-cups, vintage reviews, and current prices. 
be a hand-book of great utility. On the subject of German wines it gives some 

| exceedingly interesting information. It is evident that Englishmen have not yet 
fully comprehended the great superiority of German wines. But this pam) 

have the effect of opening the eyes of many to the great advantages of suc! 

inspiring beverages, who may not hitherto have known much about them."—Church 


To all wine purchasers it mest 


let will 
health- 


& pamphlet full of practical information, gives expla- 


nations that will be much appreciated by the lovers of the good German wine that 
he has so successfully introduced to the public. There is a capital detailed descrip- 
tion of the various vine-growing tributaries of the Rhine, capable of prod 
really good wines at prices likely to suit the growing taste for light and whol 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF M. A. VERKRUZEN’S GERMAN AND OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


» 


v0 


NEW CELLABS, 





FELL STREET, 


AND 


(FACING OLD JEWRY, E.C.) 





E.C.; 


24 GRESHAM STREET, 


M. A. Verkrizen’s Wines are also supplied by W. and C. Votckuan, 101 Bishopsgate Street Within, 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 


120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’S 


Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a 
half Guineas; do., Trousers, from 14s; Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; if with Silk Lapels, 21s 
For August and September Shooting. 


| 
| 


H. J. NICOLL’S | 


Cheviot Wool one and a half Guinea Jacket, with | 


cartridge and pack-pockets, cool and as strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 
to this variable climate. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 


NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, | 


from 21s; Morning Suits, from 258; Evening Dress 
Suits, from 55s; Highland Suiis, from 33s; also the new 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Summer Overcoats, 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 


from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—I. J. NICOLL’S 


Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £383; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, .from 21s; Water- 

roof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. F«shionable Costumes 

or the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
mame, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 





pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label! | 


used so many years, signed, ** L/izabeth Lazenby.” 














| 
| 
} 


| 


\ ANTED, to PURCHASE, some} 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forwaid them by post or other- 
wise, and their value wili be seut per return. 

Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 


| By G. H. Jonas. 


London, E..C., and the trade generally. 





LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 

£5 10s per half hhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 

a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffl- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s por gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremsly well. 

SAUTERNE., 14s per doz.; 8s per doz. pints; 
cellent white Viu Ordinaire, 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
shire. 


an ¢cx- 





DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 

PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE" 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pro- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


X H. JONES, the Peactical Working 
e Deutist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviared. G. 1. J. 
being the actual maker supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most | 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite | 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, | 
N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 














CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPH 





and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





( LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 49s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondenta, 
HENRY BRETT and CO. Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


[Us VILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Sup; in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


AY OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
1 NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pagne of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON. 

It is made entirely from black pes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is 
of two qualities, the Dry and the Rios, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole - 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Liver, 
THE STOMACH, AND THEIR AILM&NTS.—Altera- 
tions of temperature, muggy weather, & 
sedentary habits, excesses of the table, and @ gay, 
reckless mode of life exert the most deleterious in- 
fluence over the liver and stomach. When once these 
organs are fairly out of order, great inroads are quickly 
made on the geueral state of the health; t 
tion, which has been deprived of two of its noblest 
organs, soon gives way, and diseases quickly | 
irom which, if neglected, the worst consequences 
inevitably result. If a course of Holloway’s celebrated 
Pills be persevered in, all will be well again, as they are 
the finest and noblest correctives of the blood ever 
known, and a certain antidote for all disorders of the 














| liver and stomach. 





S._GEO. REES, 41, 42, 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 


NOTICE, 
| The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and 
| PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 


HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 


ITHE PALL MALL, 
| 1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | HOT and 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


-—sUSE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Ohemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 





Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warehouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crossk and BLACKWELL. 


ee DURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 
WHITEHEAD'S 
OLID ESSENCE 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 
rocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 








OF BEEF, 
Of all 





AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 


une hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price, 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


J OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
+ owder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
exciuciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all medicine Ven iors, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d 
per box or obtained throughé any Chemist. 








R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESIOR- 
AlLVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
luyaluable tonics, will be iound a sale, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
Gepression of spirits, paipitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the jimus, &c., restoring health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Svid in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and sus, 
post Iree 4s sd, 15s 4d, and 348 vd, by Mr. Cleayer, 63 
Usiord Street; and Maun, 39 Cornhill, London, 





a la Carte, and Suppers as usual, 


—_ —— 
| T HE PALL MALL 
-FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANGT AST TO THE ROYAL 
FA 3 


35 & 36 OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


r 

YUDDEN 
bh Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 








besides materials at ls per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figares, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

| Unrivallod for piquancy and favour. 

| ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

] BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

| and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

| bottles aud labels. 

| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
ane AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


Beet axp MAY'S 


MOURNING—| 


orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, | 


several additional | 





r 1 r 

flO CAPITALISTS, 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 

SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Ra‘lways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 


| Baoks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia} 


| The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of | 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. | 


| interest allowed at the rat 


TRADE MARK—AN ARK. | 


| ances effected in all parts of the world. 


| RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCH ES rs 
| ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


| IMRYANT AND MAY'S 
B 


PATENT SAFETY MATUHES y 

WITHOUT PHOSP HORUS. 

RYANT AND MAY'S 
| PATENT’ SAFETY MATCHES 
| LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequentl y required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 








MRS. & A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
| T AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
. In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PALENT?. 
HITE’sS MOC-MAIN 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
| gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| eurutive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re. 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MALN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the ‘russ (which cannot fail to iit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, aud 31s 6d; postage free- 
| Duubie ditto, dis éd, 42s, and 528 6d; postage free. 
| Umbilicai ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postage free. 
| Post-ollice orders to be made payabie to John White, 
| Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW 





PATENT. 


}LASTIC SLUCKLNGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 


&c,, for VAKICOSE VELNS, aud all cases 


LEVER | 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers. 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) . 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O, 


> r — 6S 
IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 
rE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for AUGUST, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGITON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORDof INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 








GLOVERNMENT. 8 rOCK INVEST- 


MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks aud Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security, 

Derosits received for one or more years, and 
f £5 per cent. per annum. 

The current Bank rate for not less than six months, 

One month's notice of withdrawal! to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, aad Colonial 
Government Stocks. 

Application to be made t 





A. W. RAY, Minager. 






NATOCKS and SHARES, ‘ineluding 
Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 


at the closest 8s, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges 


E. CAVENDISH TAK 
DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 


market pric 
Fe ad 


RDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C, 





1782. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
I RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide: and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated aud collected ; money received on deposit, 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
|} setmeiee or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGEL'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACUIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Paymont of £3 to £6 5s insures £1 000 at 
Death, or an Allowauce at tue rate of £6 per week for 


| tujary. 


£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 


| YEAR, 


WLAWNESSaund SWELLINGOI tae L&Gs, SPRAINS, | 


| &c. Whey are porous, gut in texture, aud luexpeusive, 

; and are draw op like a vrdiuary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, lus, aud LUs each ; pusiye Iree, 

| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

| Loudon. 


and W holesule it. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Locai Ayeats, ur at Lae Olfices, 
64 Coruhill, aud iv itegeut Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIEN TAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Ruyal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Pauid-up capital, £1,500,0vv; reserve fund, £444,009. 

The Corporation graut drafts aud negotiate or collect 
bills payable ut Bombay, Calcutta, Columbo, Fouchow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Sawagaui, Siugapure, Sydney, aud 
Yokohama, va terms waich muy be ascertaiaed at 
their office, They aiso issue cirvular notes fur the ase 
of traveliers by tue overlaud route. 

They undertake the ageucy of parties connected with 
India, the purchuse aud sale of Ladian and other 
securities, tue Ccustudy of tue sams, tae receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensivus, «c., aud tue e:fecting 
of remittuuces between the abuve-nuamed depend- 
enucies, 

‘They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the teruis fur wuica may be ascertaived 
on application at f > Gilice, 

Onivce hours, 10 w 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1372. 


URE AERATED WALERS. 
ELLIS’S KULHIN WATERS. 

Seda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 

GOU1, Lithia aud Poutass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,’ and 
every iubei bears their Ul de mark. Suid everywhere, 

KLIS wud SON, Katuin, Norta 
Wales. Loudon Ageuts:—W. Best aud Suns, Heo 

rietta Street, Caveudisu Square, 






and for 
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I AID L AND RAILWAY. INDIA OFFICE, 31st July, 1872. 
M Y Order of the Secretary of State for 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. India in Council, 
Arrangements for the issue of First, SECOND, and 
THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TrcKeTs will be in force from 


13th May to 31st October, 1872. 
For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. | 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1872. 


next to be trained and educated for the Forest Service 
of India. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in Franc: or Germany lasts for 
two years anda half. previous to the departure of the 
Students for India at the end of 1875, and the Secre- 
— oF wd State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half 

- me 7 THE yearly towards the expenses of the training of such 
rpouRsS IN THE | candidates ? are favourably reported on by their in- 

— “ 2 a structors. n addition to this, some weeks must be 
Pen STEAM NAVIGATION eral = passed under a Forester in Scotland. 
‘ wae = - as The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
Steamers from . ‘ bie | salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK | range between that sum and £1,900 a vear. 
(Vid BORDEAUX), Applicants must be natural born British subjects, 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — above 17 and under 23 years of age, and uomarried. 
Fiast CLASS by Steamer and Railway .. — 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS ‘by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the Railway Journey 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended if required. 

Passengers are also eae through to 


PYRENEES. 


once apply forthe particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as thé testimonials and certifi 
cates required must be sent to the Iadia Office before 
the lith of October next. HERMAN MERITIVALF. 


Us IVERSLTY of LONDON.— 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 








MARSEILLES, AU. 
TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. Two Classes are held at St. Burtholomew’s Hospital 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, and in each year, for the convenience of gentlemen who 
NICE. MADRID, | are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at 


the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March to June. 

(1.) Classies, French, English, Modern Geography, 
and English History—Ma!colm Ling, M.A.Trin. Co!l., 
Cambridge. 

2.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—the Rev. 
E. S. Carlos, B.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

3.) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 

Fee for the Cours? of Three Months Ten guineas, 

Fee for (1) or (2) ove ose » Five guineas. 

Fee for (3) ain —_ .» Two guineas, 





Fall particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool : 
N. Grirrirnus, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGE0RGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


MHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands | 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the | 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines , The Class is not cor sfined to Students of the Hospital. 
choice. Table d' Hote daily. | Mr. Laingis prepared to hol a Class also for the Pre- 
liminary Examinations in Arts at the Royal College of 
_Adirens, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. | Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall. 


SLER'’S CRYSTAL GL ASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


HE MALVERN WATERS.—Messys. 
BURROW announce the Opening of their NEW 

CENTRAL DEPOT for the MALVERN WATERS, 

BELLE VUE TERRACE, GREAT MALVERN. 


HE MALVERN WATERS.—SELT- 
ZER, SODA, POTASH, LEMONADE, and | 
LITHIA WATERS. These famous Aerated Waters | 
are justly valued for their exceptional purity. Address, | SO) » or by letter tothe Warders of the College 
W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN WATERS DEPOT, | Ree eee tte ead. uruers of the College, 
GREAT MALVERN. ‘ — 
— aahieainehimane — — 
- TERN WATERE ON MES. — 
HE MALVERN WATERS —Messre, | PT ENLEY-ON-THAMES. — ROYAL 
Ww es tone ack seen tk ee aa | ition M.A., Head Master, receives BOARDERS 
aters carriage free, and send full particulars and » eons. ti ones Jeaver 
rices on application. Apply to W. & J. BURROW, at the School-House. ucelions playground and 


; . cricket-fleld, and safe bathing in the river. Terms and 
mALV, ERN WATERS DEPOT, GREA' Mt. AL VERN. | other particuls irs sent on application. 


EALTHY DIG ESTION— 

Nothing is so important to the human frame 

as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 

MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South«mpton Row, 
WwW N.0., London. See name on label. 


and 


NU! UT RITIOUS - DIGESTIV E 
OCOA. 

Specially prepared he sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
R. NAPIER'S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Referelce permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- | 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s Gd and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary 
Scientitie Examination is heli from January to July, 
and includes all the sabjects required, as follows :— 

Chemistry—II. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 

Botany—The Rev. GG. Henslow, M.A. 
Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology ant Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 
M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
| Hospital; late Lee's Reader in Anatomy at Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosopher—P. J. Hensley, 
M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Tutor to the Hospital. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital ... 
To others “ ove ove «» Ten guineas, 
Fee for any single subject ... .» Three guineas. 

For further information application may be made 


Cantab., 





Six guineas. 


ADU CATION for GIRLS.—A Clergy- 

‘4 man's Widow (living in a very healthy village 
in Buckinghamshire), who bas six little girls to edu- 
cate with her own, desires to receive two more, 
Terms very moderate. Thoroughly good references 
pre tg eae Mrs. F., Liscombs Villa, Linslade, 
Leighton Buzz ard 





que UP PE R& MIDDLE 8 | 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E., 
(For the Training of Youths to Business) 
PRIVATE (20th YEAR), 

Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Sinn 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria, 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 

Several yearsa Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently 
in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland, 
WILL RE OPEN, THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 

As characteristics of what is included in “* Commer- 
cial Education,’ and as Series of Lessons repeated 
continually in the Upper School, see 

“The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERI- 
ALS of COMMERCE”; “TECHNICAL HISTORY, 
or, Skilled Labour applied to Production”; “ The 
GROWTH and VICISS[TUDES of COMMERCE, B.C. 
| 1500—A.D. 1789"; “A MANUAL of RECENT and 
ACTUAL COMMERCE, A.D. 1789—1870." By Dr. 
Yeats. Virtue and Co, 4 vols.; also in 8 Parts. The 
Illustrations of the above Works are published as 
WALL CHARTS by Virtue and Co. 

N.B.—Dr. Yeats has excellent accommodation for 
Foreigners, or for young men desirous of private study. 
Prospectuses may be had, and a complete RETROS- 
PECT of the past twenty years’ work. 

| *,*The School Museum was formed by P. L. 
PURE AIR AND HEALTH. Simmonps, Esq, Editor of * The Technologist,” &c. 
Efficiency and Safety.—Free from Poison. | ~ fone 
NODOUGALLS PATENT 4 EA MI hg — BISHOP 4 worst gh 
‘ . soy tata Brel sitor— 4 8 PO ORCES . 
ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS, | 44 Vistor—fhe ba hee 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap : This College is founc ed to supply a liberal educ ation 
“ + ’ ’ wonp. in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 

Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the Head Master—The Rev. JoserH Woop, M.A., late 
Royal Commissioners as TH8 BEST DISINFECTANT. Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Ba!liol Col- 

Should be used in every house as Safeguards from | lege, Oxford. 

Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- | ‘The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 1s. 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out Houses, &c. | Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. | Tuesday, the 17th. 
McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 








' Head Master. 





! 


FIVE YOUNG MEN wil! be selected in November ! 


Just out, cloth, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HE TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC 

FOREFATHERS RELATED by THEMSELVES. 
Edited from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts by 
Joun Morais, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 

First Serres:—With a copy, by the Woodbury or 
permanent process, of an ancient print of the martyr- 
dom of the English Carthusians, in the British Museum: 
—l. Mother Margaret Clement and the Carthusian 
Monks—2 The Imprisonment of Francis Tregian—3. 
Father Tesimond's Landing in England—t. Father 
Richard Blount and Seotney Castle—5. The Bubthorpes 


| of Babthorpe—6. St Monica's Convent in War, Pesti- 


| lence, and Poverty—7. 


0 | Persons intending to become candidates should at | 


p*™ ITESTANT 


| Tak ReeusiicaAN Movemenr 


| Guineas; 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Further information may be obtained from tle | kK 
e 


The Venetian Ambassador's 
Chaplain—8. The Southcots Family—9. The Tichbornes 
of Tichborne House. 

London: BuRrNs and OATEs, 17 Portman Street, and 
63 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price Is, 
RITUALISTS. By 
WILLIAM MASKELL, A.M. 

JAMus TOOVEY, 177 Pieca tilly. 
ESUS the MESS(AH.—‘If this 
6 counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.”"— 
Acts, v., 38-39. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-310, cloth, 10s 6d. 
London: TruBNer and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


London: 


Just published, price Is 

\ SERMON PREACHED 

d LAND STREET CHURCH, Lon ton, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM Kxtcur, Dandee, 

Hasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSs. London: HamiLron, 
aban, and Co. 


; ow FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
: Al 


in PORT- 
r May 26, 





JGUST. Edited by Joun Moxey. 
CONTENTS. 

INQUIRIES INTO THE 
By Francis Galton, 

Wak UNDER THE ComMMUNE. By 


STATISTICAL Erricacy OF 
PRAYER. 

THe MINISTRY OF 
Louis Séguin. 

THE Reviagous Strvation ty InpraA. By A.C. Lyall, 

IN Eveors. IL By 
Senor Castelar. 

Tue Evstace DiAMONDs. to LVL By 
Anthony Trollope. 

Tus Wark OF THE CoMUNIDADES. By W. Stigund, 

CriTICAL Norices. By Sidney Colvin. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Pices 


YCIE NTIFIC PRESENtS.— 

‘ Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Ele nents of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important staly of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 2). 35% to 1,000 
also single specimens of minera!s, rocks, 
fossils, and recent svells, Geological Mips, hammera, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in G-ology aud Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C 


Chaps. LIT 


rdilly. 


Majesty, 14% 


CAUTION, 
LKINGtTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurioas 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale “ss 
“ ELKINGTON'S BEST ELECTR)-VLATE,” to wara 
the public against purchasing such articles, and w.li be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent fur 
that purpose to either of their establisimonts, viz.,— 
22 Recent Street, LONvON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
25 CHURCH STREBT, LIVERPOOL 
St. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL St., BInMINGHAM 


(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 
M OR TLOCKS’ 


CQ, 


OTTERY 
GALLERIES. 


31 Orc HARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 





ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 
i having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
placed their Stock in Departmeuts, and are now shuw- 
ing all their New Season s Patterus iu 


D™see SERVICES,  — 


PEsseet SERVICES. | 





Beeakeast and LEA SERVICES. 

r power SERVICES. 

JANGHAVED and PLAIN GLASS. 
YOLE ADDRESSES: 


203 and 204 Oxroro Steet; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W 


) REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND HAND. 


esata 
FROM £10 10s 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 
WHISTLER, 11 
LONDON, 


3 STAMPS. 
STRAND, 
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NOTICE.—STANLEY’S EXPEDITION in Search of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. beg to announce that they have completed 
arrangements for the early publication of this important work. The volume will contain 
about Five Hundred Pages of Letier-press, numerous Woodcut Illustrations from Mr. 
Stanley's own Drawings, a Map of his Route, §c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

*.* In consequence of an Advertisement of a work under the title, “The Finding of Dr. 
Livingstone, by H. M. Stanley, Special Correspondent of the New York Herald,” &. (which is 
wholly unauthorised by Mr. Stanley), it is necessary to state that the present work is not made 
up of correspondence which has already appeared, but will contain the fullest details of Mr. 
Stanley’s many adventures whilst in search of, and his long residence with, Dr. Livingstone ; 
together with most valuable geographical information. 


188 Fleet Street, August 8, 1872. 





CHOICE WORKS OF FICTION FOR THE RECESS. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwardes. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By Rhoda Broughton. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

THE INITIALS. By the Baroness Tautphoeus. 
LADYBIRD. By the Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 

THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the Same. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. By Rhoda Broughton. 
QUITS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Initials.”’ 

BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. By the Same. 

ROLAND YORKE. By the Same. 

LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the Same. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





The SECOND EDITION, just ready, in extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


OL RIG GRAN G E. 


A Poem in Six Books. 
Edited by HERMANN KUNST, Philol. Professor, 


“ A careful analysis shows that the writer is a thinker, and of kindred genius with Mr. Browning, rather 
than a mere disciple or imitator., iverywhere we are compeiled to recognize the presence of a daring and 
facile mind, which, in spite of occasional brusqueness and irregularities of metre, has unmistakable command of 
reason, look forward to yet more ambitious and 
perfectly fashioned dramatic utterances. Some portions of Rose’s monologue are very powerful, especially 
where she makes confession that gaieties have no longer any fascination for her, since she has come to see how 
unworthy she is of the love for which yet she yearns.”"—Aritish Quarlerly. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. London: MACMILLAN and CO. 












IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE PEBBLES. 
MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 
inconvenience, but an ornament. 

Sote MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
> DREpoTe (153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS y¢3 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(Cory.) 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 
impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 

J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


W M. YOUNGER AND C O.’s8 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 
POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWFRIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Srores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout usefal shirt); 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS, 











——$——_.. 


READING FOR THE COUNTRY :— 
IDDLEMARCH: a Study of Eng- 


lish Provincial Life. By George Eu 
Book V.—THE DEAD HAND. Price ba 
{~~ IL to 9 penny Miss Brooke. IL Orp 
AND YOUNG. . WAITING FOR DEATH. v 
LOVE PROBLEMS. +o. 





A NEw NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA Doong.” 
HE MAID of SKER. By R. D. 


BLACKMORE. Originally published in “ 
wood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. . stand 





ge a ee “20h fa 
ee of COUNT DE MONT. 

ALEMBERT. A Chapter of Recent F 
History. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of the “ is 
Edward Irving,” &. 2 vols., price 24s. 








A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


AIR to SEE. By Laurence W. M. 
LOCKHART, Author of “Doubles and Quits.” 
Price 6s. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
HE COMING RACE. Sixth Edition, 


price és. 


\ ISE, WITTY, and TENDER 

SAYINGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE, selected 

from the WOkKs OF GEORGE ELIOT. By ALEXANDER 
AIN. Price 5s. 


NTERLUDES. By Atrrep Austy, 
Author of * The Season,” * The Golden Age,” &c. 
Price 5s. 
Fourrtu EpITion, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
BOOK about ROSES: How to 
a Grow AND SHow TuHem. By S. Reynotps 
Hous. Price 7s. 6d. 











A NEW AND REVISED Epition, 
TMAHE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 
“STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Illustrated with Portraits 

of Animals engraved on Steel; and 557 Engravings 

on Wood, representing the principal Field Operations, 

Implements, and Animals treated of in the work, 
Third Edition, in great part rewritten, to bring up 

to the present time. ‘Two vols., £2 10s. 


THE WELLINGTON Prize Essay, 
rINHE SYSTEM of FIELD MANQU- 
. VRES best adapted to enable our Army to meet 
a Continental Army in the Field. By Lieutenant F. 
MAURICE, Royal Artillery. Price 5s. 


VY EOLOGY for GENERAL READ- 
ae ERS. A Serics of Popular Sketches in Geology 
| and Paleontology. By DAVip PAGs, LL.D., Professor 
of Geology in the Durham University of Physical 
Science, Newcastle. Third Edition, enlarged, 63. 


i EARTH'S CRUST: a Handy 
Outline of Geology. By theSame. Sixth Edition, 
price 13. 


™ ODES, EPODES, and SA'TIRES 

of HORACE. Translated into English Verse, 
| ‘Logether with a LIFE of HORACE. By TaHEopoRE 
Martin. Third Edition, price 9s. 











BY THE SAME AL THOR. 
ORACE for ENGLISH READERS; 
being Vol. 6 of BLACK WOOD'S ANCIENT 
CLASSICS tor ENGLISH READERS. Price 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


Just published, price Is. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician ia London.” —Jfedical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
clesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”—7he Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published."—£dinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


J ie PATENT FLEXIBLE 
DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
| Goiours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
| pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
| ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
| £44s, Lists on application. 

WIvsor and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 

and all Local Artists’ Colourmen, 

| PDEGISTERED BOXES of MOISIL 
WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, 
| 15s, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The 
| Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 

WHysor and NeEwToN, 38 Rathbone Place, Londov, 
| and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


| NDIAN FINANCE.-—MR. FAW- 

CETT’S SPEECH on the INDIAN BUDGET in 

| tue House of Commons, August 6th, 1872, to which he 
has added some Explanatory Notes. Price 6d. 





Place, London, 











| London: TWeEDIe, 337, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW POETRY. 
1, 

Just ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 
FLYING FROM A SHADOW: 
A WORK OF WANDERINGS. 

VOLUME THE First. To SOUTHERN SEAs. 

By FRANE FRANKFORT MOORE. 


2. 
Just ready, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


RANOLF AND AMOHIA: 
A SOUTH-SEA DAY-DREAM. 
By ALFRED DOMETT. 
SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Next week, demy 8vo. 


MEMORIALS OF TWICKENHAM: 
PAROCHIAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
By the Rey. R. S. COBBETT, M.A., 


Of Pembroke College, Oxford, some time Curate of the Parish Church of S. Mary, 
Twickenbam. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 00.8 POPULAR LIBRARY: 


1. In Limp Cloth, 32 Volumes, price 2s 6d and 2s each. 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 25 Volumes, prico 2s each. 
COMPRISING WORKS BY 
MRS. GASKELL, THE MISSES BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT, 
THACKERAY, LEIGH HUNT, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 
*,* Complete Lists may be had on application to the Publishers, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.; 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 











Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH NINE MAPS. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ 
Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies,and Guides—Heights of Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 

WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE— CONISTON — KESWICK—BUTTERMERE— 
WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS; containing full Information and In- 
structions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 

*,* The Sections relating to Keswick and WINDERMERE (including LANGDALE) 
are also published separately, with Maps, price, 1s 6d each. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
TO TOURISTS. 


Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 





STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guripk BoOKs and Mars 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the Govern- 
ment Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST, 


New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Commencing at any date. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS ARE FORWARDED DAILY TO 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
in every part of the country. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GS The New Edition of the August Catalogue contains several additional Books of 
the present season at the lowest current price. 
*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
May also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
City Orrics—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





New Edition, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


PHASEs of PARTY. By Cuartes Harcourt CuamBers, | 


M.A. Second Edition, With Additions. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


LIBRARY.| 





| NOW READY. 
'The BOOK of GENESIS and Part of the BOOK 


| of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Marginal References and an Explana- 
tory Commentary. By the late DEAN ALFORD. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. By 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinbu' 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


'PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. _ Inci- 


dents in My Business Life. By Epwarp GARRETT, Author of “ Occupations 
of a Retired Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS tothe SCATTERED. By the late T. 


T. Lyncu, Author of * The Rivulet,” * Sermons for my Curate,” &c. Post 8vo, 9a. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Caries 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A masterpiece of popular scientitic exposition.”"—Echo, 


BARNEY GEOGHEGAN, M.P., and HOME 


RULE at ST. STEPHEN'S. Edited by EpwArv JENKINS, Author of “ Ginx’s 
Baby,” &c. In neat wrapper, Is. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Avexanper 


RaAveien, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-Places.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Au admirable specimen of large-hearted, genial, pulpit eloquence.”"—WNonconfor- 
mist. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of 


a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. Witha Preface by C.J. Vavenan, DD, 
Crown 5vo, 5s. 

“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced to us a work which, 
for its high tone and manly bearing, should be studied by every English officer. 
One of the most hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the publication and 
popularity of such a book.” — Westminster Review. 

“We have had plenty of generals’ accounts of the war, here we have a subal- 
tern's, and every one should read it. The story is by far the most graphic aud 
interesting that has yet appeared.”—Standard. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. 


By Peter BAYNe, M.A. Crown 8vo 6s. 
“No one will read this beautiful poem without real enjoyment, nor without feel- 

ing that it is a poet who writes.” —Spectator. 
“Mr. Bayne is a poet of clear, bright thought, and ready, vigorous expression. 
His task was far from an easy oue, but he has accomplished it with skill and vigour, 
as one whois master of his subject, and with the beauty and melody of a true poet.” 


—Standard. 
TOIT ” 
PANSIES “——for Thoughts. By Mrs. 
> 
ADELINE T, WHITNEY, Author of “ The Gayworthys,” &c. Square 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“ This little volume well deserved republication here, and we hope it will have 
many readers. It is pure, bright, and wholesome every way."—Noncon formist, 


The HUMAN INTELLECT: with an Intro- 


| 
duction upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noau Porrer, D.D., President of 
| Yale College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“In this book the best philosophical thinking of our day may be said to culmi- 
| nate. It is a work of which any school or country might be proud, and its form 
| makes it invaluable to students.” —Sritish Quarterly Review, 
| ©The exhaustive introduction upon psychology and the soul is a - masterly 
| 
| 





and unanswerable exposure of the fallacies of materialism.”—Standar 


LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp Jenkuys, Author 


of “Ginx’s Baby.” Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“This is a brief outline of a remarkable career, which has its lessons and sugges -. 
| tions written in every page. The book, in its whimsical, humorous, and oftentimes 
serious moods, affords a statement of the social problem, which is worth the atton- 
tion of every one.”"—Daily News. 


‘PLEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. Second 


Series. By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“Characteristic and powerful sketches, singularly true to Scotch nature. The 
volume abounds with picturesque and racy description, with keen insight, with 

} vigorous writing, and with marks of an intimate acquaintance with the ways and 

feelings of the Scottish peasantry." —/al! Mull Gazette. 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. By the 


Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Every one will remember how the writer, in his former work, gave us some 
glimpses of the country, which were made more beautiful by the dark contrast with 
the squalid life in London alleys and courts, These glimpses have now expanded 

into chapters full of pleasant pictures of country scenery and farmhouse life. We have 

| never read anything more pastoral and more truly idyllic than “ Travels Behind a 

| Plough” and “Horshoe Meadow.” These chapters are worth whole circulating 

libraries of fashionable novels.”"— Westminster Review. 


| 
| xy aa el 7 - 
‘NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Taye, D.C.L. 
| Oxon., &c. Translated by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Translator. 
| Reprinted, with Additions, from the Dai’y News. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“It is to be wished that M. Taine’s book were in every Englishman's hands. It 
| is appreciative without flattery, critical without ill-nature. In it we are helped to 
see ourselves as others see us; and while our pride in the peculiar merits of English 
institutions and English society is in no way diminished, a not ded stimul 
is given to the patriotic desire to overcome, if possible, the acknowledged and 
glaring faults which are the greatest obstacles to all true progress." —G@/lobe, 


~ ‘ r wr 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. By the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
“They are sure to be most welcome to all who can appreciate a broad, genial 
| humanity mingled with much pathos, anda keen insight into the deeper workings of 
| the human soul.’—Daily Teleyraph. 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora GREENWELL. 


' Small Svo, 3s 6d. 
“There is more true theology, and true philosophy, too, in the short compass of 
this last book of Miss Greenwell’s than in many an ambitious treatise bristling 
' with learning and metaphysics."—Literary Churchman, 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &c. By the 


Author of “ Voyage en Zigzag.’ With numerous Lilustrations by the Author. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 10s 6a. 
“ Altogether ‘The Children’s Journey,’ fine aristocratic-looking book as it is, may 
be given as a reward to all children, gentle and simple; aud happy will be the 
child who wins such @ prize.” —Athenxum. 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hil), London. 
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In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
CHATTERTON. 


Edited by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A., late Fellow of Christ s College, Cambridge. 
Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the Rowley Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a 
Memoir of the Poet, and Selections from his Prose Writings. 
The special feature of this edition is that the “Rowley Poems” are now presented in such a form that their 
real and undoubted poetical merit may be appreciated by readers to whom the pseudo-antique spelling and 
affected archaisms have hitherto rendered them quite unintelligible. 





In 6 yols., price 1s 6d each. 
THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


ALDINE EDITION. 
Edited by RICHARD MORRIS, with Memoir by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. 
‘The following volumes are also published in the Aldine Edition of the British Poets, price 1s 6d each. 


GOLDSMITH. SURREY. 
BURNS. 3 vols. PRIOR. 2 vols. 
GRAY. KIRKE WHITE. 
MILTON. 8 vols. WYATT. 
DRYDEN. 5 vols. POPE. 3 vols. 
COLLINS. BEATTIE. 


CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 


YOUNG. 2 vols. 
SPENSER. 5 vols. 


COWPER. 3 vols. 


FALCONER. PARNELL. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. THOMPSON. 2 vols. 
AKENSIDE. CHAUCER. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


1, 
In a few days, price 1s. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.: a Contribution towards his Biography. 


By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
*,* Reprinted, with numerous Additions, from the Contemporary Review. 


On COMPETITION and the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Being a 


Lecture delivered before the East India Association, May 21,1872. By Dr. G.C. M. Brrpwoop. Price Is. 
3 
RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 


For a description of the present state of Spain and the Spanish, see 


OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France and Spain in 1871. By 


A. KINGSMAN. Crown 8vyo, 10s 6d. 

“ The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarat- 
ing, that you find yourself inveigled into reading, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of a Spanish 
dull-fight.”—Ji/ustrated London Nevws. 








4. 
Second Edition, now ready, of 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By Wm. Gifford 


PAuGRAVe, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 18s. 
[A¢ all Libraries. 

“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its love portions, the older for 
its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philosophy."—A/henzum. 

“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love 
portion. There isa positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed 
passions which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their endless volumes."— 
Observer. 

5. 
Second Edition, now reads, of 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author of 


“The Scarlet Letter,” “ Transformation,” &. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 9s. 
(This day at all Libraries. 


*,* A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the author wrote, and he may be said to 
have died as he finished it. 
“Full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing.” —Athenvum. 


6. 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversations 
with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs. M.C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 
price 21s. (At all Libraries, 

“A book replete with knowledge and thought."— Quarterly Review 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE, A Physician’s Hints about 


Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of Excursions for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst 
the Watering-places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From 
the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. Large pest 8yo, 9s. 


The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK. By Aubrey de Vere. Crown 


8y¥0, 5s. 


POPULAR ENGLISH LEADERS. I—STEPHEN LANGTON. By 


©. Epmcnp MAvRIceE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 
“Contains many interesting details, including some important documents...... Will amply repay those who 
read it, whether as a chapter of the constitutional history of England, or as the life of a great Englishman.”— 
Spectator. 





NOTICE.—An Authorised and Accurate Translation of Parts I. and IL of 


STUDIES in TROOP-MARCHING. By Colonel Von Verdy du 


VeRNois. Translated by Lieutenant H. J. T. HILDYARD, 71st Foot (Jn the press. 
The German publishers desire to make it known that the Anthor protests against the sale of an edition of 
Part I. of the book which is now published in England, and which is both inaccurate and unauthorised. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 


Recollections of Society in France 


an! ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA Davigs, 2 
vols., 21s. on 
“To every class of readers Lady Clementina 
Davies's work will prove deeply interesting. As a 
book of anecdotes the volumes will be perused with 
avidity. Throughout we trace the hand of an artist— 
one whose power and talents are of the highest order. 
and who has the faculty of bringing before the reader 
the most striking incidents of the present century in 
France and England, thus combining the functions 
of the historian and the biographer with those of the 
delineator of life as it exists."—Court Journal, 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
SECOND Epiri0N. 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 


History of William Penn, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Hepwortu 
Dixon. NEW LIBRARY EDITION, REWRITTEN. 8yv0, 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Dixon. Third Edition. 8yo, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Janet’s Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c. 
“A delightful story belonging to that pattern of 
which Miss Austen was the most Suished illustrator.” 


—Messenger. 

Wrayford’s Ward, and other 
Tales. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of “Grand- 
mother’s Money.” 3 vols. 


Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 

“This book teems with interest. We cannot too 
strongly recommend it to all readers, and more espe- 
cially to all young officers. It isa novel which will be 
read alike with pleasure and profit ia camp or in 


quarters." —Uvnited Service Magazine, 
First in the Field. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 
“ A novel of considerable ability. The plot is full of 
strong situations. The characters are distinct and not 


unnatural.'"—A/henwum. 
The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 
“ An ingenious and picturesque story."—Spectator, 


TERTON. 3 vols. 

Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 
Author of “John Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLACKEeTT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
5s, bound and illustrated. 











BOOKS FOR THE TOURIST & HOLIDAY 
SEASO 


SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. By the Author of * Spanish Pictures.” 
With numerous [Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and 
others. A Third Edition, greatly improved by the 
addition of many fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 
8s, handsomely bound, 

“Its numerous wood engravings are all of great 
excellence; charming as pictures and admirable as 
examples of art.” —Art Journal, 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and 
improvements, that this very beautiful volume is still 
more attractive aud beautiful than before.”—Standard. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 


and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures, 
drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Lilustrations 
by Gustave Dorks, and othereminent Artists. In 
imperial Svo, 8s, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
“A most exqnisite book. It abounds with illustra- 
tions of the most striking scenes, buildings, and social 
manners of the Peninsula; and realizes in a series of 
brilliant and attractive pictures the romance, poetry, 
beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land.”"—Daily 
News. 


; 
“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE:” 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by Noew HUMPHREYS, HARRISON 
WErR, and other eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
“T never saw anything more grac2fully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasant ia text and illus- 
trations.”"—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Im- 
perial 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards extra, gilt edges. 


“Tt seems even better than the last." —Mr. Ruskin. 


The CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with 
Coloured Pictures and Wood Engrayings from the 
“Leisure Hour” and “Sunday at Home.” Imp. 
8vo, 6s 6d, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“A book which deserves to be a favourite.”"—Literary 

Churchman. 


London: Reticious Tract Sociery, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 64 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
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